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THE SAD CASE OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.’ 


The House of Lords has indeed 
proved a “sair hoose” for the Free 
Kirk. In 1839, by its decision in the 
Auchterarder Case, which declared 
Chalmer’s Veto Act to be ultra vires, 
the House of Lords precipitated, if it 
did not occasion, the birth of the Free 
Church of Scotiand; and now, in 1904, 
this same Free Church after sixty 
years of glorious activity, true national 
life, and growing wealth is stripped 
by the same House of Lords, on a legal 
point, of every stick and stone of her 
property: of all the manses, churches, 
colleges, halls, and funds which her 
piety, devotion, and ability have built, 
created, maintained, and administered. 
The living, growing portion of a great 
religious community has been reduced 
by a stroke of the pen and an order 
of a Court to the same plight as were 
their famous predecessors, the 470 
Ministers, who, on the 18th day of 
May, 1843, went out penniless into the 
wilderness in support, as now appears, 
of the Establishment principle. 

“IT dinna ken muckle aboot the law,” 


1“’The Free Church of Scotland Appeals.” 
Edited by Robert Low Ord. Authorized Re- 





said Mrs. Howden, in an early chapter 
of The Heart of Midlothian, “but I ken 
when we had a King and a Chancellor 
and Parliament men of our ain, we 
could aye pebble them with stanes 
when they were’na gude bairns. But 
naebody’s nails can reach the length 
o’ Lunnon.” 

There are many Mrs. Howdens in 
Scotland to-day. 

It is, however, waste of time to quar- 
rel with a Court of Final Appeal. An 
end of litigation there must be. It is 
often said that judges are all the bet- 
ter for not being affected by “at- 
mosphere.” South of the Tweed, at 
any rate, it is generally believed that 
Scotland never had better judges than 
during those eight years when Oliver 
Cromwell held her down by the sword, 
and appointed “kinless loons” to ad- 
minister justice between man and 
man. 

Points of law for the most part 
dwell in vacuo. No human frailty can 
be introduced into the Rule in Shelley's 
Case. The only difficulty is to under- 


port. Macneven and Wallace, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1904. 623 pp. 
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stand it. Once grasped, it can be and 
is applied fearlessly to Churchman and 
Dissenter alike. But when a case 
turns on a view of history, or on an 
estimate of a long and fluctuating con- 
troversy, whether in another country 
or in one’s own, or on the relative 
strength of motives, or of the effect 
of time and point of view upon his- 
torical creeds and confessions, why, 
then, to be perfectly impartial is as 
impossible as to be completely in- 
formed. Too much must not be ex- 
pected of mortal men wherever they 
may sit. 

What was the point of law in these 
famous cases? How chanced it that 
the House of Lords were lately to be 
overheard bandying about the names 
of Calvin and Arminius, of Chalmers 
and Candlish? Why were the West- 
minster Confession and those two woe- 
ful Catechisms, the larger and the 
shorter, once as dreaded by Scottish 
youth as Dr. Gregory’s mixture, 
dragged from their dust to be dis- 
cussed, not by theologians and his- 
torians, but by lawyers? Why was 
Mr. Haldane allowed to cite Colos- 
sians? In a line, how came the Free 
Dissenting Church of Scotland into the 
Civil Court at all? 

In this way. Although the law in its 
great wisdom does not allow perpetual 
trusts, Charity is an exception to the 
general rule, and in the tolerant eye 
of the law religion is Charity. It is 
therefore lawful to dedicate and hold 
property (subject to certain restric- 
tions as to land and houses) for re- 
ligious purposes (if not “superstitious’’) 
in perpetuity. Such property can be 
held either by corporations properly 
created or by bodies of private per- 
sous, appointed from time to time, in 
whom the property is vested in trust. 

Our Courts of Law and Equity, exist- 
ing as they do to enforce contracts and 
to see that declared and lawful trusts 
are carried out, have for a long time 


exercised jurisdiction over all trustees, 
so far as they hold property subject to 
trust, and have compelled them to deal 
with that property in a manner con- 
sistent with the trust. No difference is 
made in this respect between those 
private trusts of a will or marriage 
settlement, which are not allowed to 
continue beyond certain prescribed 
limits of time, and charitable and re- 
ligious trusts which may (unless Acts 
of Parliament, reformations, or revolu- 
tions interfere) last for ever. 

Consequently, every religious body 
which does not hold its property, as 
uo the Established Churches, by a 
parliamentary title is liable to be 
called to account in the Courts for its 
user of its trust property, either by a 
private individual claiming to be with- 
in the benefit of the trusts or by some 
public authority. 

The property of the Free Church of 
Scotland having been vested in trus- 
tees for the use and behoof of that 
Church, the question whether such 
trustees were entitled to part with it 
to new trustees for the use and behoof 
of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land was one which, if raised, the 
Court was bound to determine accord- 
ing to law. 

The House of Lords has now de- 
cided that the dissentient minority of 
the Free Church—that this, those mem- 
bers of it who voted against the incor- 
porating union with the United 
Presbyterians in 1900—are entitled to 
the trust property belonging to the 
Free Church at the date of that union, 
because the proceedings which resulted 
in that union involved a departure 
upon essential points from the princi- 
ples and (in the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor) the doctrines of the Free 
Church as constituted in 1843. 

The size of the minority has noth- 
ing to do with it; for had but one 
member of the Assembly appeared at 
their lordship’s bar and groaned out 
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must have been the same. The 
“trusts” of 1843 are irrevocable. 

What were those trusts? Where is 
the trust deed? ‘Trust deed there is 
none in the literal sense, and conse- 
quently the trusts have to be spelt 
out from such records as are to be con- 
sidered still authoritative and binding. 
The ground thus quakes under one’s 
tread from the beginning; but remem- 
ber, in the Norwich Chapel Case,? the 
only trust declared by the deed was 
for the Particular Baptists—just as 
here the only declared trust is for the 
Free Church. 

I have not space to refer to all the 
records in question, but it will be 
enough first to mention The Act of 
Separation and Deed of Demission, 
signed at the Disruption by former 
ministers and elders of the Established 
Church, who thereby abdicated and 
renounced “the status and privileges 
derived to them as parochial ministers 
or elders from the said Establishment 
in connection with the State,” but de- 
clared “that they are and shall be free 
to exercise government or discipline to 
their several judicatories separate 
from the Establishment according to 
God’s Word, and the Constitution and 
Standards of the Church of Scotland 
as heretofore understood.” In a very 
similar deed of demission signed by 
other elders the words are, “and did 


thereafter along with divers other. 


ministers and elders assumed by them 
constitute themselves into a Free 
General Assembly adhering to the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Standards of 
the Church of Scotland as heretofore 
understood.” 

In the opinion of the majority of the 
Lords these words let in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, and make its 
statements, when fairly construed and 
interpreted, binding trusts. Lord 


Lindley disagreed and says: “The trust 
2 See Beavan’s Reports, Vol. 28. 
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for the Free Church is, in my opinion, 
a trust for such persons as should 
hold the doctrines and submit ecclesi- 
astical matters to the government and 
discipline adopted by the Founders of 
the Free Church, with such modifica- 
tions as may be made from time to 
time by the General Assembly of that 
Church.” 

But adopting the view of the ma- 
jority, where did they find the Pstab- 
lishment Principle now declared to have 
been, and still to be, and for ever to 
remain a fundamental and therefore 
(in the opinion of that majority) an 
unchangeable principle of the Disrup- 
tion Church? In Chapter XXIII. of 
the Westminster Confession, Article 
IIL.— 


The Civil Magistrate may not as- 
sume to himself the administration of 
the Word and Sacraments or of the 
power of the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, yet he hath authority, and it is 
his duty, to take order that unity and 
peace be preserved in the Church, that 
the truth of God be kept pure and en- 
tire, that all blasphemies and heresies 
be suppressed, all corruptions and 
abuses in worship and discipline pre- 
vented or reformed, and all the ordi- 
nances of God duly settled, adminis- 
tered, and observed, for the better ef- 
fecting whereof he hath power to call 
Synods, to be present at them, and to 
provide that whatsoever is transacted 
in them be according to the mind of 
God. 


This is the language of 1643, and de- 
clares it to be the duty of a Chris- 
tian State to preserve the “unity” of 
the Christian Faith and to keep the 
“truth of God” pure and entire. It 
has its corollary in the Larger Cate- 
chism, of the same date and equal au- 
thority, which includes among the sins 
forbidden by the Second Command- 
ment “tolerating a false religion.” A 
pious State which should act as the 
protector, but never as the dictator of 
the “true” Church, and always as the 
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suppressor of false religions, was for 
many a long year the ideal of number- 
less good men in Scotland and else- 
where. It was an unrealized and an 
unrealizable idea. Dr. Newman has 
made plain once for all how impossible 
it is for any local or National or 
Branch Church ever to get quit of 
Erastianism (see Lectures Addressed to 
the Anglican Party). However, the 
divines (mostly Englishmen) who com- 
posed the Westminster Confession in 
1648 still nursed this ideal; nor had it 
been abandoned as an ideal 200 years 
later by the Fathers of the Free 
Church, even at the moment when they 
were fleeing out of the Land of Egypt 
and escaping from the tyranny of the 
Auchterarder Case. 

In May, 1842, before the Disruption 
and in the Assembly of the Establish- 
ment, the Free Church Party issued 
their Claim, Declaration, and Protest, in 
which was asserted the Headship of 
Christ and the appointment by Him 
of “a government in the hand of 
Church officers distinct from the Civil 
Magistrate, whose government (i.e., the 
Magistrates’) is ministerial, not lordly; 
and to be exercised in consonance with 
the laws of Christ and with the liber- 
ties of His people,” and at the same 
time recited that the Church, “highly 
valuing, as she has ever done, her con- 
nection on the terms contained in the 
statutes hereinbefore recited with the 
State, must nevertheless, even at the 
risk and hazard of the loss of that 
connection, deeply as she would de- 
plore and deprecate such a result, per- 
severe in maintaining her liberties as 
a Church of Christ.” 

After the Disruption, a further Pro- 
test was issued, dated the 18th of May, 
1843, containing the following words:— 


“While firmly asserting the right and 
duty of the Civil Magistrate to main- 
tain and support an establishment of 
religion ii accordance with God’s Word, 
and reserving to ourselves and succes- 


sors to strive by all lawful means as 
opportunity shall, in God’s good provi- 
dence, be offered to secure the perform- 
ance of this duty according to the 
Scriptures,” yet the document proceeds 
to announce separation. 


In addition to these and other less 
formal documents and subsequent dec- 
larations (all to the same effect) the 
Lord Chancellor introduced upon the 
stage and made great play with the 
strenuous personality and animated 
pen of Dr. Chalmers. Never has there 
been a more lively apotheosis! The 
great man will live again in the usually 
still pages of the Law Reports. His 
eloquent sermon preached before the 
First Free Church Assembly was re- 
lied upon, in the slightly satirical lan- 
guage of Lord Macnaghten, “as if it 
were a sort of prospectus on the faith 
of which the funds of the Free Church 
were collected, as if the Free Church 
were a joint stock concern, and that 
sermon an invitation to the public to 
put their money in it.” The criticism 
implied in this language seems just. 
Dr. Chalmers was no heresiarch. He 
was not founding a sect. He was not 
stamping his individuality on his suc- 
cessors. He was leading the Church 
of Scotland out of the land of bond- 
age. A golden-mouthed orator, a prince 
of beggars, a born leader of men, he 
had no authority to declare trusts or to 
impose conditions. 

Everybody who knows Scotland 
knows that the Disruption of 1843 was 
not in intention a movement in the 
direction of Disestablishment. It was 
a movement in the direction of a Free 
Church; and could a National Church 
of Scotland be both Free and Estab- 
ished (as Lord Hugh Cecil thinks is 
possible in England), Chalmers anéd his 
associates would have been delighted 
to remair in an Established Church. 
They became dissenters because, in 
1843, they found Establishment incom- 
patible with perfect freedom, and they 

















preferred the latter. As time went on 
the true logic of the Disruption move- 
ment became plainer and plainer, and 
the “Establishment Principle” flickered 
and grew faint, Free Church ministers 
and elders by the hundreds became 
“voluntaries,” and never dreamt that 
by so doing they were tampering with 
eternal principle. The question became 
an open one. 

Both Lord Macnaghten and Lord 
Lindley found it impossible to believe 
that the language of Article XXIII. of 
the Confession and of the Disruption 
documents on such a subject as the 
ideal relationship of a Presbyterian 
State with the Presbyterian Church 
was strong enough to prevent a union 
between two Presbyterian bodies. 
Most laymen will, I think, appreciate 
the difficulty. 

If it be asked, why did not this union 
take place long ago if it were not for 
the fact that the dogged voluntaryism 
of the United Presbyterians stood in 
the way, the opposite question may be 
put equally well—if the Fathers of the 
Free Church were so enamored of the 
Establishment Principle why did they 
not re-enter the old fold after the Auch- 
terarder Case had been destroyed by 
Parliament. 

The cry for “Disestablishment” in 
Scotland has unfortunately introduced 
party-politics into this controversy, and 
party-politics spoil everything they 
touch, particularly the love of truth 
and the perspective of questions. The 
“Establishment Principle’ may have 
meant a great deal of high importance 
to the compilers of the Confession in 
1643; but for the kind of Established 
Church which is alone possible in these 
days of divided faiths and universal 
toleratior they would not have crossed 
the road. To compel the Free Church 
of Scotland to go on for ever holding, 
though never expressing, the opinion, 
that it is the duty of the Civil Magis- 
trate in Scotland to put down Popery 
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and all other heresies and to take 
steps to prevent all corruptions and 
abuses in worship and discipline on the 
penalty of losing its property, seems, 
to speak bluntly, an absurdity. An odd 
kind of tenure indeed—but there it is. 

It was on this “Establishment Prin- 
ciple” that the majority of the Lords 
decided these Appeals, but the Lord 
Chancellor had anether string to his 
strong bow. Not content with Chap- 
ter XXIII., which states the duty of 
the Civil Magistrate, he boldly handled 
the Third Chapter of the Westminster 
Confession, which expounds God's 
Eternal Decree. He has been blamed 
for this by astute lawyers. I cannot 
agree. It seems to me by far the 
stronger string. Chapter XXIII. deals 
with a third party, the Civil Magis- 
trate, whom this chapter assumes will 
always be of the same way of thinking 
as the Church, and says what in those 
circumstances is his duty.’ Given cir- 
cumstances when the Magistrate is of 
a different way of thinking or does 
not think at all, the chapter ceases to 
be effective. ‘There are some circum- 
stances,” says this same Confession, 
“concerning the worship of God and 
government of the Church common to 
human actions and societies which are 
to be ordered by the light of nature 
and Christian prudence according to 
the general rules of the Word which 
are always to be observed.” (Chapter 
I., Article VI.) The “Word” includes 
St. Paul, and his views as to obedience 
to the powers that be are better known 
than observed. ' 

Chapter III. is a very different thing. 
It is addressed to the believer who sub- 
scribes the Confession. 

I must not ask the Editor to reprint 
it, but it should be referred to and 
carefully read. The language is plain 
enough, The question is, Who be- 

3 See Chapter XXXI., which provides for 


the case of ‘Magistrates being open enemies 
to the Church.” 
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lieves it? Do the great majority of the 
ministers of the Established Church 
(on whom it is equally binding) believe 
that God was pleased “to pass by” 
“the rest of mankind” and ordain them 
from the beginning to “everlasting 
death.” Do the laity believe it? Does 
anybody believe it? It is notorious 
that Chapter III. has ceased to live. 
It no longer represents the actual 
faith of Scotsmen, and is only reminis- 
cent in the minds of theologians of 
dead though tremendous controversies. 

I do not care to stop to enquire 
whether the Declaratory Acts of 1892 
and 1894 qualify the Confession of 
Faith after such a fashion as to 
amount to an abandonment of its doc- 
trine. These Acts were timid, nibbling 
Acts, not meant to speak out, but to 
soothe men’s consciences and allay 
their just fears of incurring the sin 
of hypocrisy. If it is the duty of the 
Free Church of Scotland to accept er 
animo, to preach and teach Chapter 
IIL., they no longer do it in any honest 
sense whatever. 

But is it the duty? 
of 1643 a binding trust? Why not? 
asked the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Hal- 
dane answered, because “the Church is 
like an organism; the materials may 
change, and there may be metabolism 
of every item of which it consists, and 
yet the Church goes on preserving its 
organic life through the medium of its 
system of Church government, which 
provides for a supreme assembly su- 
preme in that matter of doctrine.” Ex- 
cellent sense, particularly when deal- 
ing with perpetuities. To pin the 
Church of 1904 down to the language 
of 1643 is ridiculous. Is the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury more unlike 
Tillotson or Laud? The thing cannot 
be done. People who subscribe funds 
to Churches in perpetuity must take 
their chance. The pious citizen of 


Is the language 


Antioch who lent his house for the as- 
sembling together of those who were 


there first called Christians would be 
much startled could he see and hear 
the Mass as it is performed to-day 
either in St. Peter’s, Rome, or St. 
Paul’s, London. Things will be what 
they will be. A guinea subscription 
does not enable you to dictate to pos- 
terity. “Creeds pass, rites change, no 
altar standeth whole.” But it is hard 
on lawyers who are asked to declare 
trusts which contain no powers of 
revocation and new appointment to ex- 
pect them to rise to the height of this 
great argument. There is, it must be 
admitted, a disagreeable air of finality 
about the Westminster Confession. 
The Free Church of Scotland was 
founded on dogmas which, whether 
true or false, are carefully defined. 
It reaffirmed these dogmas in 1843, 
when, had it chosen or dared, it might 
have recast them. It told the world 
where these dogmas were to be found, 
and when they are looked at they are 
discovered to be plain in their lan- 
guage. The difficulty is not to under- 
stand what they mean, but to believe 
what they say. 

If the Free Church claims to be a 
Teaching Church and not merely to 
rest on past standards, let her teach 
synodically. Men’s consciences are 
tired of being “soothed.” They desire 
to be “taught.” 

Opinions, even though they are made 
“trusts,” may and must develop, but to 
require a Court of Law to decide 
whether an admitted change is a legiti- 
mate development, and therefore with- 
in a trust, or a flat contradiction, and 
therefore outside the trust, is to de- 
mand too much. Newman, in his great 
treatise on The Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, has supplied us with 
seven distinctive tests between true 
development and corruption. Preserva- 
tion of Type, Continuity of Principles, 
Power of Assimilation, Early Anticipa- 
tion, Logical Sequence, Preservative Ad- 
ditions, and Chronic Continuance. To 














read all these into a trust deed would 
be difficult. “Calvinism,” says New- 
man, “has changed into Unitarianism, 
yet this is no corruption, even if it be 
not strictly speaking a development; 
for Harding, in controversy with 
Jewell, surmised the coming change 
three centuries. since, and it has oc- 
curred not in one country, but in 
many” (p. 59). This is hardly a fit 
problem for a Court of Law exercising 
jurisdiction over property. 

Some thinkers may find in this cruel 
blow that has staggered the Free 
Church the punishment that sooner or 
later visits those who do not manfully 
speak out their minds, but are content 
to go on seeming to be bound by an 
outworn creed. 

Children of men! the Unseen Power 


whose eye 
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For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how 
much they can? 

Which has not fallen on the dry heart 
like rain? 

Which has not cried to sunk, 
weary man— 

Thou must be born again! 


self- 


Children of men! not that your age 
excel 

In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that you think clear, feel deep, bear 
fruit well, 

The Friend of Man desires. 


Mr. Arnold composed many better 
lines than these, but none fuller of 
meaning. 

Augustine Birrell. 





THE JAPANESE IN FORMOSA. 


BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN 


Although Formosa is easily accessi- 
ble, and has been in the possession of 
the Japanese for more than seven 
years, it lies somewhat off the beaten 
track of tourists, and attracts little at- 
tention from the outside world. It is, 
however, the scene of that Power’s first 
efforts at colonization; and possibly a 
short account of what I saw and heard, 
during a short tour in the island last 
year, of the work that is being carried 
out by the Japanese may b= of interest 
at the present time. 

The island is about 235 miles long 
and 75 miles wide at its broadest part. 
A high axial range runs from north 
to south through the eastern half of 
the island, rising to a height of 12,850 
feet at a peak called Mount Morrison 
about the centre of the island, and vis- 
ible in clear weather from the China 
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coast, some 100 miles to the west. To 
the east the hills fall off abruptly to 
the Pacific Ocean, terminating in cliffs 
as high as 5000 feet. To the west a 
broad expanse of fertile plain extends 
from the foot of the mountains to the 
waters of the Formosa channel. 

The mountain districts are inhabited 
by a race of savages whose origin has 
never been satisfactorily determined. 
Some have a distinct resemblance to 
the Malay type, while others look as 
if they were of northern origin, and had 
migrated, at early times, from Japan 
or the Loochoo Islands. Philology, 
moreover, gives no clue as to their 
origin, for few words can be found in 
their various dialects connected, in any 
way, with the languages spoken in the 
Loochoo Islands or the Malay Peninsu- 
la. They are grouped into tribes, 
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which in early times were generally at 
war with one another; and the wide 
differences in the languages spoken to 
this day show that intertribal inter- 
course must at all times have been 
infrequent. These savages of the hills 
are very antagonistic to the advances 
of civilization. Like the Dyaks of 
Borneo, many of them are determined 
head-hunters; and this unpleasant 
practice, possessing as it does a partly 
religious significance, serves to foster 
that warlike spirit against which the 
rulers of the plains have hitherto so 
unsuccessfully contended. Their dress 
varies with the season. In hot weather 
it is scant, while in winter they wear 
cloth of their own weaving, made of 
two kinds of material, prepared from 
rhea and banana fibre, and ornamented 
with a red pattern, the red threads 
being picked out from the lastings of 
foreign blankets. As a race they are 
very moral and upright, and can al- 
ways be relied upon to fulfil any 
pledges they have given. Their hos- 
tility is chiefly directed against their 
would-be rulers; and they have been 
known to welcome with hospitality the 
visits of foreigners to their villages, 
and to provide for them the best sport 
that could be obtained. But with the 
prospector they wili hold no inter- 
course, regarding him as the precursor 
of evils which would in the end reduce 
them to the level of common coolies 
under a foreign yoke. It certainly 
speaks well for their virility that to- 
day, after more than three hundred 
years of foreign occupation, they still 
control a large portion of the island, 
and are in a position successfully to 
resist the advances of a people so de- 
termined and well organized as the 


Japanese. 

The population of the lower foothills 
and the plains comprises Pephowans, 
otherwise known as civilized savages, 
Hakkas, immigrants from the province 
of Kwang Tung in South China, and 


Hoklos from the province of Fokien, 
and Japanese. The civilized savages 
cannot as a rule be distinguished from 
the Chinese, whose national dress and 
coiffure they have adopted, though 
some few still bear the tattoo lines 
doyn the forehead, which are a dis- 
tinctive feature of the savage tribes- 
men, The Hakkas are a hardy race, 
and live on the borders of the savage 
territory. They supply most of the 
workers for the camphor industry, and 
are the chief victims of the head- 
hunters. The Hoklos comprise the 
large majority of the Chinese popula- 
tion in the island. They have a dis- 
tinct and less manly type of counte- 
nance than the Hakkas; the women 
bind their feet, while in their general 
life and customs, and above all in the 
dirt and squalor of their surroundings, 
they differ little from the Chinese on 
the mainland. 

Formosa has been occupied success- 
sively by Portuguese, Dutch, Span- 
iards, Chinese, French, and Japanese. 
The Portuguese, who were the pion- 
eers of European trade in the East, 
founded in 1590 a settlement at Kee- 
lung, and gave to the island its present 
name of “Ihla Formosa” (Beautiful 
Isle). The Dutch landed in 1624, and 
remained in possession until driven out 
by the Chinese in 1655. During their 
occupation the island flourished and 
trade increased. They succeeded, as 
no Powers have ever done, in establish- 
ing friendly relations with the savages: 
they built many forts, one of which 
at Tamsui serves to-day for the offices 
of the British Consulate at that port. 
The prosperity of the island also at- 
tracted the Spaniards who established 
themselves at Keelung iu 1627. For 
some years they were allowed to re- 
main undisturbed, but in 1642, after 
the garrison had been much reduced, 
they were expelled by the Dutch. The 
Dutch themselves were the next to 
suffer from a reduction of their fight- 

















ing forces. In 1661, several of their 
ships having been withdrawn for the 
purpose of an attack on Macao, they 
were defeated by the Chinese pirate 
chief Koxinga, who, calling upon their 
forces at Tamsui to surrender, said, 
“This island was the dominion of my 
father, and shall descend to none other 
but myself. Foreigners must go.” 
Koxinga then proclaimed himself king, 
but he died in the following year. He 
was succeeded by his brother, a weak 
man, who, after intriguing with the 
Dutch, was finally dethroned by the 
Chinese in 1683. 

For more than two hundred years 
Formosa now remained a portion of 
the Chinese Empire. In 1884, during 
the war with France, certain of the 
northern ports were occupied by the 
French troops, to be handed back on 
the conclusion of peace in June 1885. 
The island did not thrive under Chinese 
rule. Under an energetic governor in- 
dications of prosperity would appear to 
produce, however, very occasional and 
no lasting effect. In their dealings 
with the savages the Chinese were 
singularly unsuccessful, and, the more 
valuable of the camphor forests being 
under savage control, this estrangement 
of the savage population led to further 
difficulties, and retarded the develop- 
ment of that most important industry. 
Between the European traders and 
Chinese there was continual friction. 
The mandarins as usual objected to 
any progressive policy which did not 
largely benefit themselves. They op- 
pressed the people with arbitrary ex- 
actions, and, when the poverty of the 
mass drove many to rob and plunder, 
they were unable to protect the law- 
abiding. 

Formosa was cedel to japan by 
China in 1895 under the terms of the 
treaty of Shimoniseki; but notwith- 
standing its formal cession by the 
Chinese Government under treaty 
agreement, the occupation of the island 
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The 
officials knew that, under Japanese 
rule, their livelihood would be gone; 
but they saw in further, though prob- 
ably futile, resistance an opportunity 
for __ self-enrichment. Encouraged, 
doubtless, by those in authority at 
Peking, they established a_ fresh 
Government, under the title of the 
Formosa Republic. On the 23rd of 
May 1895 an official declaration of in- 
dependence was widely published, and 
ex-Governor Tang appointed himself 
President. The responsibility for this 
revolutionary movement was thrown 
upon the people, it being represented 
that everything was being done with 
their knowledge and consent. In real- 
ity, however, they were kept in com- 
plete ignorance throughout, and the 
prime movers were a select band of 
prominent and unscrupulous officials. 
The first duty of the new republic was 
to strengthen the island’s defences and 
consolidate the forces at their disposal. 
A Mr. Waters, whose career had been 
somewhat varied, was appointed artil- 
lery instructor at a salary of £30 a- 
month. His qualifications for the post 
had been gained in the various occupa- 
tions of miner, barman, and prize- 
fighter; but in times of real necessity 
natural ability rises superior to special 
training or experience, and before long 
this Mr. Waters, once a champion 
pugilist in some American State, was 
appointed Minister of War to the Re- 
public of Formosa. For a short time 
preparations were very active, and the 
Government were confident of success. 
Raw levies were enlisted and drilled, 
while—largely with the assistance of 
Viceroy Chang Chih Tung—considera- 
ble quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion were obtained from the mainland 
of China. But this outward show was 
only a thin veneer to cover the dis- 
honesty of everybody occupying official 
positions. The story is told of one 
foreign contractor who, anxious to ob- 


was for a time stoutly opposed. 
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tain an order to supply Maxim guns, 
was compelled to reduce his tender to 
a price at which it would have been 
impossible to carry out the order with 
a reasonable profit. The guns were 
therefore supplied deficient in certain 
parts, which the authorities were in- 
formed could be easily purchased on 
the mainland, or could even be manu- 
factured locally. There is no necessity 
to trace the shortlived fortunes of the 
republic. Its decline was, if anything, 
more rapid than its ascendancy. The 
Officials levied taxes, which they mis- 
appropriated with the usual Chinese 
ingenuity, but from the outset they 
were unable to offer any resistance to 
the trained forces of Japan. The port 
of Keelung an important strategic 
point in the north of the island, was 
captured—somewhat in the same man- 
ner as Wei Hai Wei a few months 
earlier—by a turning movement over- 
land. From there the advance to the 
capital of Taipeh was virtually unop- 
posed, and, once this city was occupied, 
the work of subjugation was one of 
steady progress, checked by occasional 
outbreaks of plunder and brigandage. 

As so frequently happens with a 
newly-acquired possession, the task of 
civil and political reconstruction is 
more arduous and anxious than that 
entailed in the prosecution of a suc- 
cessful war. This case was no excep- 
tion. The Japanese found little or no 
machinery to carry on the work of civil 
government. The treasury was de- 
pleted, the records were in a state of 
hopeless confusion, titles to land were 
entirely undefined, and there was no 
survey on which to identify existing 
plots. The railways were of little use. 
Rolling stock and engines were in a 
most dilapidated condition, and the per- 
manent way, which at the outset had 
been very badly laid, was in a state of 
absolute disrepair. There was no at- 


tempt at sanitation, and the filth and 
squalor of the towns were appalling. 


The people, moreover, had, during long 
years, grown accustomed to this casual 
state of affairs, and they were ill-suited 
for the system and order that their 
mew rulers were determined to intro- 
duce. At first sight it might seem that 
Japan’s task was one of hopeless diffi- 
culty. She had no experience in colon- 
ization, and the state of her finances 
did not warrant any large additional 
and—at any rate for the time being— 
unproductive outlay. She had no large 
reserve of trained officials, no adminis- 
trators of proved experience; moreover, 
the Chinese were ill-disposed, and the 
savages were unfriendly. But she pos- 
sessed, on the other hand, all the 
energy and zeal of a country recently 
wedded to European ideas, and de- 
termined to push them with all the 
fire and enthusiasm of youth. It is 
more than eight years since Japan em- 
barked upon this task, and, now that 
success is practically assured, it is in- 
structive to examine the methods that 
she has employed. 

Two causes have contributed princi- 
pally to her success: one the natural 
wealth of the country, the other the 
tractability of her new subjects. It is 
unfortunate that few Europeans, even 
among those whose lot is cast in the 
East, are at pains to ascertain the true 
character of the native races. For the 
most part they are led by popular 
phrases and catchwords somewhat 
after the same manner as the average 
voter is led to the adoption of Free 
Trade or Protectionist principles. Thus, 
in the case of the Chinese, it happens 
that because, as a race, they are cruel 
in the punishment of their criminals, 
dislike foreigners, and object to the 
importunate attentions of missionaries, 
they are, once and for all, classed as 
barbarians, without sympathy or feel- 
ings, and utterly undeserving of con- 
sideration or humane treatment. This 
attitude of mind is a pity, not only be- 
cause it is impolitic but because it is 

















unjust. As a set-off to their faults they 
possess many good qualities, qualities 
to which Europeans aspire, but to 
which they frequently do not attain. 
The spirit of self-discipline is strongly 
inculcated among all classes; and they 
uphold a high standard of filial piety, 
which imposes upon children the al- 
most imperative duty to support their 
indigent parents, to mourn for their 
deceased relatives, and to reverence 
their departed ancestors. Following, 
moreover, the ethical teachings of their 
great masters, stoical contentment has 
become an ingrained characteristic of 
the race. Whatever their lot in life, 
they accept it with happy philosophy 
and indifference; and they are not tor- 
mented by those feelings of ambition, 
vanity, and vexation of spirit, so fer- 
tile a cause of unhappiness and family 
trouble to the people of Western races. 
They are conservative in their ideas, 
and, though wonderfully organized as a 
community, they are unaccustomed to 
all the machinations of faction and 
political agitation. In contrast to the 
Indian and Malay, they are energetic 
and industrious, willing to work, and 
anxious to trade, exceedingly skilful as 
artisans, and most successful as mer- 
chants. At the same time, they are 
not suited for representative govern- 
ment. The spirit of individuality, 
merged as it is in the family, is weak, 
and corruption is in the very “warp and 
woof” of the national character. They 
despise the profession of arms, regard- 
ing armies not as an insurance but as 
engines of destruction; while their con- 
servatism and aversion to reform 
‘handicaps them in competition with 
foreign rivals. But they are a people 
both easy and satisfactory to govern, 
and, under an enlightened rule, they 
make most excellent subjects. The 
Japanese were therefore fortunate to 
find people with these characteristics 
comprising the bulk of their new sub- 
jects. They were also not altogether 
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unfortunate in succeeding to a govern- 
ment whose essential features had been 
corruption and misrule, for, politically, 
they found their new subjects 
thoroughly unspoiled, and, once the 
new conditions had been accepted as 
inevitable, in a proper frame of mind 
to appreciate any consideration that 
they might be shown. 

So divergent are the opinions, among 
even the best informed, as to the form 
of government best suited for Eastern 
races, that it is interesting and in- 
structive briefly to examine the meth- 
ods employed by the Japanese, and the 
measure of success that has attended 
them. In general, their policy is 
based on the assumption that, however 
astute and businesslike the Chinese 
may be, and however estimable in their 
private virtues, they are, in their civic 
capacity, mere children, and should be 
treated as such. Their government, 
therefore, while it is absolutely firm 
and consistent, is decidedly paternal. 
They are at times overbearing and ar- 
bitrary, but on the whole they are just. 
In acquiring sanitary properties they 
give very inadequate compensation for 
the surrender of private _ rights. 
Though martial law is nominally re- 
moved, many of its most irksome pro- 
visions are still enforced. Every house- 
holder must be registered, domiciliary 
visits are frequent, and the absence of 
any inmates must be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. But the success of any 
government must be judged not so 
much by the form of its laws as by 
their effect upon the subject, and the 
Chinese in Formosa to-day are 
thoroughly contented, and have no 
desire to revert to the yoke of their 
own unprincipled officials. 

In addition to an industrious popula- 
tion, Japan has acquired in Formosa 
a possession abounding in natural re- 
sources. The principal products are 
gold, coal, sulphur, tea, sugar, and 
camphor. The camphor industry is a 
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Government monopoly, the combined 
produce of Japan and Formosa consti- 
tuting the bulk of the world’s supply. 
It is a product of considerable com- 
mercial value, being largely used in the 
manufacture of celluloid articles and 
certain classes of smokeless powder, 
and the manner in which it is collected 
and prepared is of unusual interest. 
From the earliest days of foreign trad- 
ing camphor has been the chief cause 
of trouble between the Chinese and 
the savage tribes. The most valuable 
of the camphor-forests are within the 
savage territory, and each advance of 
the border line, made with a view of 
breaking fresh ground, has been stout- 
ly contested. From time to time com- 
promises have been arranged and con- 
cessions negotiated, but, as a rule, the 
savages have exercised sufficient fore- 
sight to see that any encouragement of 
the industry would entail the ultimate 
loss of their independence. 

Owing to the extreme courtesy of the 
Japanese officials, I was permitted to 
visit certain camphor-forests. lying in 
the disputed territory beyond the regu- 
lar line of police posts, and a short 
description of the expedition may be 
of interest. It took several hours’ hard 
walking from the foot of tbe hills to 
reach even the nearest of the camphor- 
stills. For some miles our route lay 
along the bank of the Tamsui river, 
which, flowing through the capital 
town of Taipeh, enters the seas at the 
port from which it takes its name. To 
the south the hills rose tier above tier, 
and in the distance towered the peaks 
of the highest ranges sharply outlined 
against the clear blue sky. On both 
sides the valley up which we passed 
was clothed with the most luxuriant 
vegetation of palms, bamboos, tree- 
ferns, plantains, and oleanders, vividly 
reflected on the still soft face of the 
olive-green waters below. In places 
the hills rose almost sheer from the 
water’s edge, while large rocks, over- 


grown with moss and lichen, overhung 
the river-bank. In other places the 
valley opened out, and, while the less 
steep hillsides were cleared for the 
cultivation of tea, rice, and vegetables, 
other agricultural produce was growing 


" on the flat lands by the river-side. The 


special charm of the scenery was the 
entire absence of all monotony. The 
sombre vegetation on the hillside was 
broken by patches of light-green bam- 
boos, recalling the color of a young 
larch plantaticn, by the downward 
course of sonie small stream, or by the 
outcrop of some giant rock clothed with 
the soft verdure of mosses and small 
creeping plants. Leaving the main 
river, we follow the course of one of its 
tributaries up a small valley, where, 
unfortunately, on one side all the vege- 
tation had been cleared as a protection 
against the savage incursions. In the 
course of time we passed a rough hut 
which marked the farthest limits of 
Japanese occupation, and a little 
farther on we came upon a more sub- 
stantial building, in course of construc- 
tion, indicating a farther extension of 
their frontier line. From this point we 
saw, high above us on the hillside, al- 
most hidden among the foliage, a small 
hut, This was the home of the cam- 
phor-workers. By this time we had 
entered the dangerous zone, and we 
took certain precautions, which, how- 
ever unnecessary in reality, served, at 
least, to allay the anxiety of our guides. 
We loaded our rifles and proceeded in 
single tile, a Chinese guide leading the 
way, along a narrow track with thick 
undergrowth on each side and dense 
foliage overhead. While the savages 
would hardiy have attempted to attack 
a large party of our number, against a 
solitary traveller the advantage would 
have been largely on their side. A 
head-hunter will lie for days in wait 
for his victim, whom he knows must 
sooner or later pass a certain spot. 
Hidden among the dense foliage and 




















undergrowth, he shoots his enemy at 
a point-blank range, and then, rejoic- 
ing, brings back the head to his tribes- 
men, by whom he is received with 
every mark of approbation and re- 
spect. The danger in these districts is 
no idle one. In the neighborhood I 
visited forty heads had been taken 
within the past nine months; and I was 
shown a spot, not a quarter of a mile 
from the house where we sought 
shelter for one night, where two heads 
had been secured within the past few 
weeks. All the men, many of the 
women, even some of the children, are 
armed, and never move abroad without 
their weapons. Their armament was 
a quaint collection. Except among the 
officials no two guns appear to be alike, 
and, to judge by their shaky and 
dilapidated appearance, they could be 
little more than a moral protection to 
their owners. There is much to fasci- 
nate in the lives of these hardy Hakka 
tribes. Like the Scottish clans of 
days gone by, they live at enmity with 
their neighbors, each eagerly watch- 
ing the other’s disadvantage. They are 
freed from many of the annoying 
restrictions of civilization, and they 
know nothing of modern industrialism, 
its big towns, its poverty, and its vice. 
Their occupations are healthful and 
manly, the spirit of adventure wells 
strong in their natures, and their daily 
round is enlivened by the excitement of 
its attendant dangers. They are brave, 
unsophisticated, and obliging, and, as 
most pleasures in this world are to be 
measured by dangers braved and diffi- 
culties overcome, so their gratification 
must be intense when they have safe- 
ly brought to market a valuable con- 
signment of camphor, or saved their 
crops from the ravages of their savage 
enemies. 


After climbing for some time the 
steep and slippery hillside in the direc- 
tion of the hut we had seen from the 
valley below, we came upon a large 
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camphor-tree lying felled across our 
path. It was about four feet in diame- 
eter, and had been sawn longitudinally 


into two portions. Two men were en- 
gaged paring off, with a kind of gouge- 
shaped adze, chips measuring some six 
inches in length and about the thick- 
ness of one’s little finger. The whole 
air was pervaded by a strong odor of 
camphor. A little farther up the hill 
we came upon the stills themselves, 
picturesquely situated by the side of 
a mountain stream amid the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The process by 
which the camphor is extracted from 
the wood is simple and inexpensive. 
The chips are placed in an iron retort 
and heated by a slow fire. The cam- 
phor-vapor given off from the chips 
passes along a bamboo tube into a 
cooling-box, where it condenses in the 
form of snowlike crystals. The cool- 
ing box is partially immersed in a 
stream of running water. The chips 
are renewed every twenty-four hours, 
while every eighth day or so the fire 
is extinguished and the _ crystals 
scraped off from the sides and bottom 
of the crystallization-box. The crude 
camphor is then placed in large tubs 
and allowed to settle. After a short 
time the camphor-oil, which is of a yel- 
lowish color, sinks to the bottom and 
is drawn off. The camphor itself, 
damp, and still containing a certain 
proportion of oil, is packed in bags, 
transported by coolies to some con- 
venient centre, and thence to the re- 
fining factory at Taipeh. The cam- 
phor-oil, still containing a large pro- 
portion of camphor, is sent to Japan, 
where it is subjected to an elaborate 
and somewhat expensive treatment. 
In the works at Taipeh the crude cam- 
phor is dealt with by various technical 
processes of drying, heating, and evapo- 
ration, and is prepared as refined “‘A- 
grade camphor” or as “improved 
crude.” The value of the camphor 
monopoly, which extends to Japan as 
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well as Formosa, is very considerable, 
producing a revenue of about £300,000 
a-year, The actual workers are paid 
for the crude camphor at the rate of 
£3 per picul of 133 lb. This sum, 
, though it represents a considerable 
profit on their actual outlay and work- 
ing expenses, is but a fair recompense 
for the risks to which they are exposed 
and the expenses incurred in the up- 
keep of armed guards for their protec- 
tion. In the foreign market “A” cam- 
phor realizes about £10, 14s. per picul, 
crude camphor £9, 10s. Allowing for 
a reasonable increase in the world’s de- 
mand, it is estimated that Formosa 
contains sufficient camphor to supply 
the world for another hundred years. 
At the same time, while the Japanese 
may probably control the market, it is 
not so certain that they can control 
the savages, and the development of 
this valuable asset depends equally 
upon the success which attends her 
measures for the pacification of these 
hostile tribes, 

Next to the camphor in interest, and 
probably greater in commercial im- 
portance, is the tea industry. The 
quantity exported is small, amounting 
only to some 20,000,000 lb, per annum; 
but the prices obtained are, pro rata, 
higher than those of any teas in the 
world. The chief market is in the 
United States. Formosa teas are 
known in the trade by the name of 
“Oolongs,” and possess a highly aro- 
matic flavor, which the merchants de- 
clare is natural to the leaf, but which 
to an ordinary tea-drinker suggests the 
admixture of some flavoring matter. 
The trade in general, and the process 
of preparation in particular, are very 
primitive, differing widely from the 
up-to-date methods of India and Cey- 
lon. In the latter countries from the 
time the leaf is picked to the final 
preparation occupies a period of about 
forty-eight hours. The factories are 
all in the centre of the tea-gardens, 


and mechanical processes for rolling 
and dessicating are employed. In 
Formesa a week may elapse from the 
picking of the tea to the completion of 
the finished article. The tea-gardens, 
entirely in the hands of native growers, 
may be three or four days’ journey 
distant from the capital town of Tai- 
peh, where the central factories, 
chiefly managed by European firms, are 
situated. In order to avoid fermenta- 
tion during transit, the leaf, after pick- 
ing, undergoes some preliminary and 
rather crude treatment at the hands 
of the native grower. It is sun-dried 
and fired in metal pans over wood-fires 
on no settled plan, but with the object 
of removing sufficient moisture to ad- 
mit of its transit to the central mar- 
ket. 

In this semi-prepared state it is pur- 
chased by the European firm, cleaned, 
sorted, subjected to further firing, 
packed, and exported. Among certain 
of the more progressive firms there is 
a desire to introduce machinery after 
the model of Ceylon and India, Others, 
equally well informed, deprecate any 
change, maintaining that the peculiar 
flavor of “Oolongs”—the cause of which 
has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined—is due to the slow and more 
primitive methods employed. This 
contention receives some support from 
the fact that, in spite of many attempts 
on the lines of Formosan experience, 
the growers in Ceylon have never suc- 
ceeded in producing a tea equal in 
quality or flavor to the Formosa 
Oolong. For many years past Amoy 
has been the chief port for the trans- 
shipment of Formosan tea, and the pros- 
perity of the port has chiefly depended 
on this important trade. But the im- 
provement of Keelung harbor is seri- 
ously affecting the trade of Amoy. 
Every year an increasing number of 
direct shipments is being effected, and 
some merchants are considering the ad- 
visability of transferring their princi- 
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pal offices from the Chinese to the 
Formosan port. 

As in the north of the island tea, so 
in the south sugar, is the important 
industry. Under favored tariffs and 
subsidies the exports to Japan are 
steadily increasing. Two large mills 
receive an annual grant, amounting to 
5 per cent on the capital invested, 
while sugar-crushing machines are lent 
to farmers at cheap rates, and land for 
cultivation is leased on favorable 
terms. Japan, producing none, re- 
quires annually sugar to the value of 
£3,000,000. By means of preferential 
treatment she hopes eventually to ob- 
tain the bulk of this from her own 
colony. 

The mineral wealth of Formosa con- 
sists of coal, gold, and sulphur. The 
gold is obtained chiefly from washings 
in the Keelung river. In 1901 the 
value of gold produced amounted to 
£160,000, for 1902 it is estimated at 
£250,000, and before many years certain 
persons, who are perhaps oversan- 
guine, consider that gold will be the 
most valuable of the island’s products. 
Coal is found in patches ali over the 
northern hills of the island, but the 
seams are for the most part shallow 
and intersected by serious faults. All 
the working is surface-working of a 
primitive kind, and, if only on account 
of the labor difficulty, capitalists have 
not hitherto considered the erection of 
expensive plant expedient. In the val- 
ley to the north of the island there are 
rich sulphur deposits, and a steady 
trade in this article has for some time 
been carried on with the United States. 

I have already referred to the meth- 
ods employed in the treatment of the 
Chinese. Arbitrary though they may 
be, they are on the whole just, and 
so far have produced very satisfactory 
results. As to the constitution, laws, 
and machinery of Government, they 
are essentially European in character, 
and based on the model of our Crown 


Colony administration. There are no 
representative institutions. The su- 
preme authority is vested in the 
Governor-General, who is answerable 
to the Emperor through the Minister of 
Home Affairs. In matters executive 
he is assisted by a council composed of 
the heads of various departments and 
the senior officers of both the military 
and naval forces. Though he seeks 
their advice he is not bound to follow 
it. In matters of legislation he submits 
Ordinances to the Council, which, when 
approved, are forwarded for the final 
sanction of the Emperor. The more 
important officials are appointed from 
Japan, the remainder by the governor. 
For administrative purposes the coun- 
try is divided into districts in charge 
of district officers, whose duties are 
somewhat similar to those of the dis- 
trict magistrates in India, and consist 
in the discharge of specially delegated 
administrative and judicial functions. 

Large sums of money have been ex- 
pended on public works, of which per- 
haps the most important has been the 
dredging and improvement of Keelung 
harbor. The outer anchorage has a 
good depth of water and sufficient ac- 
commodation, but it is open to the 
north-east monsoon, and in heavy 
weather the loading and discharge of 
cargo from lighters is dangerous. 
Formerly the inner anchorage was little 
more than a large mud flat covered by 
about four feet of water at high tide; 
but, for two years, three powerful 
dredgers have been working continuous- 
ly until now a navigable channel half 
a mile long and twenty-four feet deep 
has been cleared, and a 3000-ton ship 
can lie alongside the railway wharf, 
which a few.years ago was only acces- 
sible to small sailing craft. As this 
dredging continues more wharfage will 
become available. The port is being 
still further improved by the levelling 
of a small island and the reclamation 
of a considerable area of foreshore. 
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The opening up of this harbor will ena- 
ble trade to follow the most direct 
routes and obviate the trans-shipments, 
which are now necessary, of Formosan 
produce at Amoy and Hongkong. 
During their occupation the Japanese 
have greatly improved the internal 
communications throughout the island. 
Some 800 miles of new roads have been 
made. Large sums of money have been 
devoted to railway construction, and of 
the 250 miles projected, over 180 have 
been actually completed. The line 
from Taipeh to Keelung, twenty miles 
in length, had to be constructed de 
novo, it being found more economical 
to do so than to trust the trains over 
the shaky bridges and dangerous 
eurves of the line made during the 
Chinese occupation. Great difficulties 
attend the completion of the line from 
Taipeh to Tainan in the south. The 
most formidable obstacles are two 
rivers flowing down a bed three to four 
miles broad, lying at least eighty feet 
below the level of the surrounding 
country. In the dry season these 
rivers divide into a number of small 
streams; in the winter the whole 
broad river-bed is one vast rag- 
ing torrent, carrying down trees and 
débris from the hills above. Either 
the whole extent of the river-bed must 
be bridged or else the line must be 
diverted up difficult gradients over a 
hilly country, and taken across the 
river nearer to its source. Either alter- 
native possesses great engineering 
difficulties. The work is at present 
interrupted, not, however, from any 
faint-heartedness but because’ the 
money advanced by the Diet for the 
work is distributed over a number of 
years, and all so far voted has been ex- 
pended. Throughout, the line is well 
laid, the rolling stock, though insuffi- 
cient, is serviceable, and, as in Japan, 
the fares are very cheap. An uncertain 
communication is maintained over the 
uncompleted section of this line by 
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means of trolleys running on a narrow 
gauge line about two feet six inches 
wide. The line is under the control of 
the Military Department, and is used 
chiefly for the transportation of military. 
stores. I travelled on this line for 
about twenty-five miles, from the 
northern end of the broad gauge to the 
first of the rivers already mentioned. 
Here my journey was arrested, as most 
of the bridges had been carried away 
by a recent flood. It was an interest- 
ing and at times a. thrilling 
experience. The carriage of the trolley 
has no sides, consisting simply of a 
plain floor about four feet wide with 
upright posts fitting into sockets at 
each corner. The trolley on the level 
or upon incline is propelled by two 
coolies, one on each side, pushing 
against these posts. Travelling down- 
hill the coolies jump upon the trolley, 
while one of these posts, taken out 
from its socket and inserted through 
a loop projecting from each end of the 
vehicle, acts as a lever applying a brake, 
which, however primitive, is most cer- 
tainly very effective. Downhill a speed 
of at least thirty miles an hour is at- 
tained, and at first the experience 
seems very alarming. The line is sin- 
gle, and when two vehicles meet one 
has to be taken off the track to allow 
the other to pass. The rule of the road 
is that everything gives way to mili- 
tary service. With private passengers 
the trolley least heavily loaded is sup- 
posed to give way. Conditions being 
equal, the course followed is decided 
either by the politeness of the passen- 
gers or by a wrangle between the 
coolies. Each trolley only provides, as 
may be imagined, comfortable accom- 
modations for one person, though I 
saw on some as many as four pas- 
sengers. 

In marked contrast to China, system 
and regularity are everywhere the most 
conspicuous feature of Japanese occu- 
pation. The towns are very clean, and 














outside every house is a box for the 
disposal of refuse. In the capital the 
better class of Japanese and the offi- 
cials have formed a reservation within 
the walled city where they found more 
open spaces than immediately without 
the walls. They have planted trees and 
laid out broad regular streets. The 
residence of the Governor-General is 
an exceptionally imposing structure, 
and thoroughly European in appear- 
ance, Its somewhat meretricious 
grandeur may no doubt impress the 
population, but, for beauty, it compares 
unfavorably with the artistic buildings 
of the old Chinese governor’s yamen 
not far distant; as indeed even the best 
of modern European architecture lacks 
the strength of design and grace of 
outline which so distinguish the build- 
ings in China or Japan. Within, the 
Governor’s residence is expensively but 
uncomfortably furnished after a 
European model. All the wood em- 
ployed in its structure is Formosan; it 
contains’ billiard-rooms, ping-pong 
tables, electric fans, electric light, and 
other occidental conveniences, but it 
lacks all the repose and comforts of a 
Western home. During my short stay 
I was most hospitably entertained there 
by the Acting Governor, and met sevy- 
eral of the prominent officials. Nothing 
could exceed their kindness. The din- 
ner provided might almost be described 
as sumptuous; the wines were of the 
most excellent quality, the cooking was 
irreproachable, while the waiting would 
have satisfied the most particular of 
hostesses. This is the more remarka- 
ble when we remember that only on 
State occasions do these gentlemen 
adopt European ways, and the excel- 
lence to which they can attain is a 
striking testimony to their marvellous 
powers of adaptation. 

The attitude of the Japanese towards 
European ideas is of special interest 
to the student of social change and 
On the ship by which I 
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travelled from Formosa to Japan the 
first-class ménage was throughout in 
foreign style, and yet on inquiry L 
learnt that hardly one European 
travelled each trip, and that the ma- 
jority, if not all, of the Japanese pas- 
sengers would in their own homes be 
accustomed to Japanese food and 
modes of life. The arrangement, how- 
ever inapplicable to their circum- 
stances and tastes, seemed to form part 
and parcel of their deliberate adoption 
of Western systems. The police sys- 
tem in Formosa is most efficient, but 
the methods employed are often in- 
quisitive and officious, and were it not 
for the amusement they afford they 
would be at times most annoying. At 
the hotels in Formosa, among a series 
of questions, to which the visitors must 
record replies, is one, “What is your 
condition?” The answers given by 
foreigners must be varied and amus- 
ing, and yet it is possible to picture 
some official carefully tabulating these 
various replies, and vainly endeavoring 
to derive therefrom some valuable 
scientific conclusion. In matters of 
finance their methods are sometimes 
possessed of the same puerile simplic- 
ity. A recent law imposed, under the 
title of a business tax, a large number 
of imposts, intended to fall chiefly on 
the capitalists and business men. 
Among the various items were taxes 
on “purchases,” “sales,” “contracts,” 
“commission agencies,” and “capital.” 
These taxes did not take the form of 
stamp duty, but were a percentage on 
the amount of various transactions, and 
the scrutiny of business books—which 
would doubtless be falsified—was the 
only means of determining the correct- 
ness of any amounts actually paid. 
The tax on capital, amounting to one- 
third per cent, led to curious results. 
The revenue officers attempted to levy 
the tax on the capital of a large bank 
and insurance company, amounting to 
some three millions sterling, for which 
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one gentleman in the island happened 
to be the agent. When this gentleman 
pointed out to the authorities the utter 
unreasonableness of their demands, 
they were not in the least annoyed, 
in fact their attitude was almost 
apologetic. They confessed they did 
not quite understand the meaning of 
the law, and that their demands were 
more tentative than imperative; and, 
‘as this gentleman told me, these offi- 
cials come down to his office day after 
day, discuss the question in a friendly 
‘spirit, and depart quite undecided as 
to what course to adopt. In the end 
they will probably accept a lump sum 
in full settlement of all their claims. 
These instances serve to show that the 
Japanese are in a state of transition 
from Eastern to Western ideas, and 
that, in some cases, they seem to be 
handling European customs without a 
full appreciation of their significance 
or their use. Time will no doubt 
remedy this defect; and it is certainly 
a happy augury for the future that 
they have even to-day sufficient sense 
not to push their unintelligent methods 
to their illogical conclusion. Their 
government in Formosa, moreover, 
compares most favorably with that of 
the Americans in the Philippines, 
where, with deplorable results, the 
latter have attempted to apply the con- 
stitution of the United States to con- 
ditions totally dissimilar and entirely 
unsuitable. 

Foreign trade, including trade with 
Japan, has increased in value from 
£2,200,000 in 1896 to £3,800,000 in 1898. 
Since then it has remained almost 
stationary,—figuring at £3,700,000 in 
1901—for reasons which, in the absence 
of much detailed information, it is 
most difficult to determine. A most 
reasonable assumption, however, is, 


that this initial and rapid increase be- 
tween the years 1896 to 1898 was due 
to the abolition of all the restrictions 
connected with Chinese rule, and the 


substitution in their place of honest 
and enlightened methods of goverment. 
By 1898 the real and immediate benefit 
of this change of government had been 
realized, and trade had reached its 
normal level. Since then Japan has 
been struggling with all the difficulties 
attendant upon the development of a 
new country. The attraction of capital, 
the diversion of trade from established 
centres, the education or importation 
of an industrial population,—these all 
require time, and until they are in 
some degree accomplished no substan- 
tial and steady increase in trade can 
be expected. 

The revenue has risen from £200,000 
in 1895 to £1,400,000 in 1901. Taxa- 
tion amounts to about 11s. per head for 
general purposes, to which must be 
added an additional sum of 5s., ap- 
proximating to the average amount 
raised in the prefectures for local pur- 
poses. A considerable proportion of 
the revenue (£400,000 in 1901) is de- 
rived from monopolies of camphor, 
opium, and salt,—opium yielding some 
£135,000. An attempt has been made 
to deal with the opium question on the 
same lines as in Burmah. The right 
to purchase and use the drug is con- 
fined to those possessing government 
certificates as opium-smokers. These 
certificates are renewed annually, fresh 
ones are granted very sparingly, and 
by this means the authorities hope that 
by the time the present generation of 
smokers have died off the use of opium, 
with all its deleterious effects, will 
have ceased to exist. So far these 
measures have in Burmah met with in- 
different success, and it will be in- 
teresting to see whether the Japanese 
fare better in their most laudable and 
enlightened attempts to eradicate this 
most deplorable of vices. 

The two chief and most serious ob- 
stacles to future development are the 
labor difficulty and the attitude of the 
savages. At present _ restrictions, 




















amounting almost to prohibition, are 
placed upon the immigration of 
Chinese, not for political or social 
reasons, as in America and Ausiralia, 
but because a recrudescence of dis- 
order is feared by the influx of bad 
characters from the mainland. The re- 
sult is that wages of unskilled laborers 
stand at the abnormally high rate of 
1s. 4d. a-day. One foreign merchant 
informed me that he had decided to 
defer the investment of a considerable 
sum of money in a local undertaking 
as long as this scarcity of labor con- 
tinued. As the country is at present 
perfectly quiet and singularly devoid 
of crime, business men look forward 
with confidence to the removal of 
these restrictions and the restoration 
of normal conditions in the labor mar- 
ket. The establishment of friendly re- 
lations with the savages is a much 
more troublesome matter. There 
would probably be no difficulty in ar- 
ranging for a delimitation of these 
borders or for some understanding with 
regard to barter and exchange; but the 
savages refuse to allow foreigners to set- 
tle within their confines, and they have 
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no desire, even for valuable considera- 
tion, to grant any concessions for the 
working of the resources they at pres- 


ent control. They wish for the fullest 
measure of independence. The Japan- 
ese naturally, as the sovereign Power, 
are unwilling to consent to any such 
imperium in imperio, and they only 
tolerate for the time being what they 
are unable to suppress. 

The present is a critical time in the 
history of Japan. While she has made 
an alliance with one she is engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle with another 
of the Great Powers. Her own country 
is small, its resources limited, and she 
must expand if she wishes successfully 
to pursue the progressive ambitious 
policy on which she has embarked. 
Her hope and aspirations lie in a 
closer and a controlling union with 
China, in the reconstruction of the 
Chinese administration, in the reorgani- 
zation of the Chinese army; and her 
work in Formosa shows that she pos- 
sesses among her people those quali- 
ties of energy, patriotism, and deter- 
mination so essential for the success- 
ful accomplishment of such a task. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ST. JOHN’S EVE. 


On St. John’s Eve we had supper 
early at The Delf that we might go 
down to Ferneby Green to see the 
sport there. The house was topsy- 
turvy, as usual, on that day, for the 
lasses were all agog to chase their 
Woosters between the bonfires. Susan 


had scarce patience to give the oat 
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cakes their due meed of baking, in 
such haste was she to don her finery 
and be off; so that my Father grumbled 
over the meal, for though he liked hia 
cut of meat as well as another, and 
stood in need of it too, my Mother de- 
clared, (being such a big-framed man) 
he was wont to consider no fare worth 
eating that did not comprise a good 
slice of jannock. 

I kept my eye on Patty during the 
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repast, and as she stepped past me 
over the threshold I took the oppor- 
tunity to catch her by the sleeve. 

“For shame o’ thee!” she cried, pull- 
ing away from me. “What art doing? 
Thou’rt crushing my dress.” 

“IT am looking for the nuts,” said I. 
“Didst sew them in last night?’ 

She began to laugh, but shook her 
head, and I was pleased, for ’twould 
have vexed me to think she might at- 
tach particularity to so idle a custom. 

Before we came in sight of the green 
we heard the crackling and roaring of 
the fires, and the shouts of the chil- 
dren, and the cheers of the lusty 
lads who tossed on fresh bundles of 
fuel, 

The young folks were all hard at 
work, if one may use such an expres- 
sion, but indeed they devoted them- 
selves to their pastimes with more 
vigor, I doubt, that they bestowed on 
serious matters. A group of boys and 


girls were having a match at Stool- 


ball, kisses being prizes, observing 
which I jerked Patty on, for, as I 
told her, she had now grown too old 
for such sports. Elsewhere the game 
of Kittlepins was in progress; Barley- 
brake was as usual much in favor, 
and loud laughter proceeded from a 
merry company that were playing 
Drawing Dun out of the Mire. In 
front of the Merry Ploughboys there 
were some tables set out for as many 
of the elders as cared for more quiet 
games, such as Tick-tack or Seize 
Noddy, Maw and Buff; and the Land- 
lord and his Wife were kept busy car- 
rying tankards of beer to those who 
sat at them, card-playing being appar- 
ently thirsty work. 

The great amusement of the evening, 
however, was the dancing round the 
bonfires, and the chasing each other by 
the young folks of both sexes. As we 
stood watching, Patty gave a sudden 
little chuckle and darted from my side, 
and presently I saw her flitting in and 
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out between the blazing piles, her 
white dress conspicuous among the 
colored prints worn by the Ferneby 
lasses, and her pink ribbons fluttering 
wildly, looking like streamers of fire 
in the ruddy light. 

“Ho! ho!” cried my Father, “the lit- 
tle wench has started. Who’s after her? 
That’s Long Tom for sure, and t’other 
lad is Neighbor Thornton’s John, isn’t 
he? Ho! ho! ho! Ah! ’tis young John 
0’ the Mill—a likely lad, too. I knowed 
he was sweet on our Patty——” 

I waited to hear no more, and 
though I had not intended to join in 
the sports, considering myself too old 
and too wise, and perhaps too well-to- 
do in the world to take part in such 
senseless pranks, I set off at once in 
hot pursuit of Patty. My long legs 
carried me over the ground at an 
amazing pace, though I paused a mo- 
ment to trip up Tom Burnley, sending 
him on his back with a suddenness 
which set the folks a-roaring, and as I 
passed John Thornton o’ James's I 
gave him a nudge with my elbow that 
sent him spinning among the lasses 
who were running the contrary way. 

I came up with our Patty in a jiffy 
and flung my arms about her, and she 
screamed and ducked her head down, 
so that her captor (whom ske knew 
not to be myself) should not snatch his 
meed of kisses. I kissed the saucy el- 
bow of her, however, which she had 
raised in self-defence, and she turned 
on me in a moment like a little wild- 
cat. 

“Ha’ done, Tom, thou impudent fel- 
low! I’ll——What, ’tis thee, Luke, is 
it?” 

“It’s me,” I answered, “and a nice 
scratch thou gave me.” 

“I thought ’twas Long Tom,” said 
she. 

“Won’t Long Luke do as weil,” I 
asked her, “or is the disappointment a 
Sore one?” 

“Oh, no disappointment at all,” she 

















replied very demurely, and she pulled 


down her sleeve over her elbow. “I’m 
sorry I scratched thee, Luke.” 
“Well, I’m glad,” said I. ‘““Twould 


be very proper in thee to scratch Tom 
if he made so free with thee.” 

“I never reckoned thou’d run after 
me,” said she, in such a small, gentle 
voice that I was quite surprised. 

“T’ll run again,” said I, “if thou runs 
again, Patty. I'll not have thee 
ceatched by anybody but me.” 

She heaved a deep sigh and slipped 
her arm through mine. 

“IT doubt thou’rt right,” she mur- 
mured. “We are both too old for such 
sports, aren’t we? Let’s walk round 
and watch the others.” 

I was so accustomed to the mocking 
ways of the little wench, and to her 
teasing habit, that I scarce knew what 
to make of this new mood of hers, and 
for a time was on the look-out for 
some trick which she should prepare 
under cover of apparent softness. And 
to this day I can never tell whether or 
no she had such a notion in her mind, 
for our share in the merry-making was 
brought to an end by a most untoward 
accident. 

My good Father had been watching 
the games with great enjoyment, 
laughing as heartily over the antics of 
the young ones as any among them, 
and helping to keep the blaze alive 
by piling on bundles of brushwood and 
dry gorse. He was most amused by 
watching the fun afoot near these 
fires, and I suppose his eyes were 
dazed by the glare, for when later in 
the evening he came in search of us, 
he failed to see a log of wood which 
the lads who had been playing Drawing 
Dun out of the Mire had left in the 
road, and stumbling over it fell heay- 
ily to the ground. 

A dozen hands were stretched out 
to help him in a moment, but he called 
out to the folks to be careful how they 
lifted him, for he was sure his leg was 
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broke. And such indeed proved to be 
the case—a double fracture, no less— 
for he was a heavy man, and being 
taken unawares had not been able in 
any way to save himself. 

Well, he was put upon a hurdle and 
carried home, the rest of us accom- 
panying him, the mournful little pro- 
cession being closed by Sukey, who 
was sobbing loudly because, as she 
said, she might at least ha’ done the 
jannock to the Gaffer’s liking. 

There was no way of getting the 
dear good man up our narrow stair- 
way at The Delf, so we made him up 
a bed in the parlor, and my Mother 
and Patty, with much weeping, di- 
vested him of his best jersey coat, and 
the flowered waistcoat which he had 
worn at his wedding, and which my 
Mother had been letting out year by 
year, as his figure grew more corpu- 
lent, till the plain stuff which had at 
first formed the back crept ever into a 
more prominent position. 

I untied the knees of his breeches, 
and freed the injured limb as much 
as I could, but the good leather clung 
to his sturdy thighs so close that I 
found ‘’twould be impossible to re- 
move the garment without cutting it, 
and this he would not hear of. A dis- 
pute arose between us also as to the 
setting of his leg; for he himself was 
bent on having the Horse-Doctor, who 
sometimes also did a little business in 
the matter of mending human bones, 
and my Mother and I were for sum 
moning Doctor Bradley. After a hot 
discussion it was finally agreed that 
Thomas o’ Bab’s should be called tn 
to put the leg in splints, and that 
Doctor Fanny should subsequently 
cup and blister the patient. 

Honest Thomas duly arrived and 
was about to proceed to business, 


when, on stripping down the coverlet, 
he discovered that my Father was only 
partially undressed. 

“Hullo! this ’ull noan do,” cried he 
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in his broad way. “I mun ha’ these 
breeches off, else we'll ne’er make a 
good job on yo’, Gaffer!” 

“Well, an’ how do ye reckon to get 
‘em off?” says my Father, quite quiet. 

“Eh, they do seem to fit tight,” says 
Thomas, “we mun pull a bit, Luke and 
me. Here, Luke, catch howd o’ t’other 


side and show thy muscle. Eh, mon, 
they’re awful tight. Pull away. 
Luke!” 


But here my Father gives a shout 
that could very like be heard at Lych- 
gate, and he catches Thomas by the 
collar and nigh throttles him. 

“Hold hard!” he cries, “what do you 
think I’m made on?” 

So Thomas let go, and scratched his 
head a bit, and looked round at me. 

“T reckon we mun cut ’em off, 
Luke,” says he. 

“Cut up my new breeches,” cries my 
Father, “you'll do naught o’ the kind; 
I’ll not have it. Dun yo’ think I’ve 
naught better to do wi’ my brass nor 
wear it on breeches? These ’ere 
is quite new. I nobbut had ’em made 
at Martinmas. I reckoned they'd do 
me for Sundays and that while I live, 
and when I’m gone, Johnny car finish 
‘em out o’ weekdays—cut ’em ap, in- 
deed!” 

“Well, Gaffer,” says Thomas very 
seriously, “whatever mun we do? If 
we don’t get these ’ere breeches off 
afore we set your leg, ye’ll noan be 
able to take ’em off at arter. An’ yo’ 
may be lyin’ here for six weeks or two 
month.” 

“Then I'll wear my breeches for six 
weeks or two month,” said my Father 
firmly. “So you can get agate and fin- 
ish wi’ the job wi’out no more pala- 


had 


ver 
“Wear 
weeks!” cries my Mother. 
o’ me, whatever mun we do? 
be fair ruined.” 
“Well, I'll noan have ’em cut!” says 
my Father. 


his best ‘reeches for six 
“Eh, dear 
They'll 
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My Mother stood by groaning and 
wringing her hands, and Thomas o° 
Bab’s got to work as well as he could, 
and my Father smoked a pipe and 
never made a sound, though I doubt it 
must have hurt him sore to have his 
leg so twisted about. 

When all was over, he and Thomas 
had a bowl of punch together, and 
then the old fellow went off, turning 
at the door to ask my Father if he 
felt himself pretty comfortable. 

“Comfortable enough,” says he, “a 
deal comfortabler nor if my new 
breeches was spoilt.” 

But what with the punch, and what 
with the pain of the fracture, and 
what with the swelling of the injured 
limb, he was in a fever by the morn- 
ing, and I set off by daybreak to sum- 
mon Doctor Bradley. 

When he arrived he made a regular 
outcry at my Father’s plight, and 
vowed he could do nothing for him 
unless he consented to have the ob- 
noxious garments removed and the leg 
reset. 

“T’ll not ha’ the leather cut,” says my 
Father, just as obstinate with the 
Gentleman-Doctor as he had been with 
good old Thomas. 

“Why, then,” says Doctor Fanny, 
“I believe there is nothing to be done 
but to send for Lady Gillibrand. I 
think she is the only person in the par- 
ish who can make a pig-headed man 
hear reason.” 

“T don’t want no womenfolk,” 
grumbled my Father, who was now so 
beside himself with pain and fever 
that he scarce knew what he said. “TI 
vow I'll have no womenfolk making a 
pother here.” 

“Oh, Forshaw,” says my Mother, 
“how can you speak so of my Lady! 
Pray excuse him, Doctor Bradley.” 

“What has her Ladyship to do with 
my breeches?’ said my Father. 

Growing ever more and more red in 
the face, and more irritated in temper, 




















he repeated his resolution, whereupon 
Doctor Bradley assured him that if he 
did not yield he would of a certainty 
regret it all his life. 

“For,” said he, “during the rest of 
your days you will go about turning 
out your toes like a French Dancing- 
Master; for the leg is set completely 
crooked. A nice thing that for an hon- 
est Englishman. Moreover, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if ever you will be 
able to ride again.” 

I saw by my Father’s face that 
these last words had made some im- 
pression, but whether he would have 
ultimately yielded had not Sir Jocelyn 
come upon the scene is doubtful. 

At this moment, however, to our 
great joy, we saw his comely form ap- 
pear in the doorway, and he called out 
cheerily to know what was to do. 

“T heard you were laid by the heels,” 
said he, “but what is all this din about? 
I’m sure ’tis very bad for a sick man 
to be thwarted. Pray, what are they 
bullying you about, honest James?” 

My Father with much heat ex- 
plained the situation, amid frequent 
interruptions from my Mother and 
Doctor Bradley; and Sir Jocelyn burst 
out laughing when the tale was ended. 

“Why here’s a piece of work about 
nothing,” cried he. “Surely, good folks, 
there is a very easy way out of the 
difficulty, and you might have had the 
wit to think of it. Give me the scis- 
sors, Dame Forshaw? Now down with 
the blankets, James, my friend.” 

And Sir Jocelyn, sitting up against 
my Father’s bed, began with great 
care and patience to unpick the outer 
seam of the famous breeches; nor did 
he pause until he had completed the 
job. Then handing the scissors to my 
Mother, he requested her to do the 
same on the other leg, so that in a 
short space of time my Father was en- 
tirely freed. Then the unfortunate leg 
was reset, and after Doctor Fanny 
had blooded the patient above the 
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knee, so as to keep the inflammation 
from going up, and blistered him at 
the sole of the foot so as to draw the 
evil humors down, and prescribed 
sundry Draughts and Boluses, he said 
farewell, leaving my Father extremely 
exhausted but satisfied, under the con- 
viction that everything had been done 
for him which could possibly be done, 
and that he was in consequence saved 
from the necessity of turning out his 
toes like a French Dancing-Master. 

Later in the afternoon Lady Gilli- 
brand was good enough to call and in- 
quire how he found himself; and was 
even so condescending as to take a 
chair by his bedside and read him 4 
little tract entitled, “On Present Mis- 
fortunes being sent by Providence in 
Punishment of Bygone Errors”; and 
she advised the sick man to utilize 
the ample time which was now given 
him for reflection in penitential med- 
itation. 

“Time enough indeed, Madam,” says 
he with a groan. “However they’ll get 
the hay in with me laid by, I can’t 
think—and me so behind already.” 

“Ah!” says my Lady, “you must not 
let these things weigh on you now, 
Forshaw. I fear indeed you’ve been 
too much taken up with the cares of 
the world.” 

“Not so much wi’ the cares of the 
world, your Ladyship,” says my poor 
Father very dolefully, “I never was 
one to think much about the world. 
’Tis the hay as troubles me, and the 
weedin’ o’ the barley, as should ha’ 
been done a two-three week ago—only 
we was kept so late over everything.” 

Thereupon her Ladyship discoursed 
with him more plainly, exhorting him 
to cast off the yoke of the Flesh and 
devote himself more to the Spirit, 
upon which my Father, in a humble 
tone, returned that though he had al- 
Ways been used to a tankard of ale 
he would give it up during his illness 
and take what she desired him. 
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Patty, who was in the room at the 
time, told me she could see very well 
that the poor man, who was somewhat 
light in the head after all he had gone 
through, had no notion at all of 
Lady Gillibrand’s meaning. Indeed, 
his mind was running all the time 
upon quite another kind of spirit, as 
subsequently appeared; for when my 
Mother brought him a jack of small- 
beer at supper-time he discarded it in 
favor of gin and water, because, said 
he, her Ladyship had desired him to 
have more regard for the spirit. 

His answer started Lady Gillibrand 
on a fresh topic. 

“Ha!” cried she, “that reminds me 
of another point. Pray, where is your 


Wife?—Ho! Dame Forshaw! Are you 
there?” 
My Mother, who had _ remained 


respectfully without, as her Ladyship 
had not previously invited her to enter, 
now came hurrying foward. 

“Pray, my good woman,” said Lady 
Gillibrand, “what are you giving your 
Husband in the matter of food? It is 
very needful that I should advise you 
about this as I find people of your or- 
der so frequently make sickness an ex- 
cuse for extravagance.” 


My Mother looked somewhat 
offended at this, Patty said, and re- 
plied that she was sure she had 


no mind to be extravagant, and though 
she strove to keep as near as might be 
to the Doctor’s orders, she did not con- 
sider herself bound to obey them 
when they led to unnecessary waste. 

“For instance, my Lady,” said she, 
“Doctor Bradley was very particular 
about my Gaffer having no butcher's 
stuff for a bit——” 

“Tt told her Ladyship,” interrupted 
my Father—“her Ladyship thinks the 
same, Missus—I told her Ladyship I 
were willing to give up flesh meat.” 

“Yes, my Lady,” says my Mother, 
taking him up before Lady Gillibrand 
could remark on what he said. “Doc- 
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tor Bradley said my Master was to 
have fish, or fowl, or such-like, and 
our Luke shall bring me a few red 
herrin’ from Upton—but as for fowl, 
my Lady, I’m sure ’twould be a sin 
to kill any o’ the chickens just now. 
They’re that small, owin’ to the late 
season, he’d want two or three for a 
meal. So, your Ladyship, I’ve got a 
nice sucking-pig ready—I’m sure there 
couldn’t be nothing lighter than that— 
and he.shall have it to-morrow to his 
dinner wi’ a bit o’ sage and onion and 
some apple sauce. By good luck [ 
have a few pippins still laid by in 
sand, my Lady, and——” 
“Sucking-pig!” cried Lady Gillibrand 
in her shrillest tones. “Woman, do 
you want to kill your Husband? I 
have no patience with Doctor Bradley, 
I declare. Fish and fowl! indeed, as if 
he were prescribing for a Person of 
Quality! But sucking-pig, and the 
man in a high fever! It’s my belief, 
Dame Forshaw, that if you give your 
Husband sucking-pig you may as well 
order his coffin. Oatmeal gruel,” said 
her Ladyship emphatically, “made 
very thin, and eaten with a slice of 
barley-bread—a basin of bread and 
milk, perhaps, or some thin broth, or 
toast and barley-water—that’s how 
you should feed your Husband at 
present. ’Tis both more becoming to 
his station and more suitable to his 
state. I'll send Mrs. Dugden this 
evening to you with a little paper I 
have lately read which much pleased 
me, and which I intend to distribute 
largely among the tenants of the es- 
tate. It is entitled, ‘On the Evil of 
Pampering the Body, with some Re- 
flections on the unhappy Consequences 
of Extravagance.’ Do you realize, 
Dame Forshaw, that if that sucking- 
pig were not sacrificed to your whim 
it might grow up to be a great source 
of profit to you? You might have sev- 
eral litters of young and thriving——” 
“Please, my Lady,” interrupted my 























Mother very humbly, “it isn’t a sow—” 

“Where are your manners?” returned 
Lady Gillibrand severely. “Ob, fie! 
fie! for shame, and I thought you a 
well-spoken woman for your condition 
in life. Did ever anybody hear the 
like? I vow I am surprised at you. 
Learn to bridle your tongue, Dame 
Forshaw, and never to interrupt your 
betters, more particularly if you have 
a mind to contradict them. I should 
not have thought you would have been 
so ungrateful—you scarce deserve that 
I should visit you and take the trouble 
to give you so much good advice.” 

My poor Mother apologized pro- 
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and my Father murmured 
some conciliatory speech from beneath 
his blankets; but her Ladyship was 
not to be mollified, and sailed out of 
the house with sucb an indignant face 
that Mrs. Penny, whom she had left 


fusely, 


seated in the pony-chaise, looked 
scared out of her wits as she hastily 
descended to allow her patroness to 
take her place in the vehicle. When 
they drove away together Lady Gilli- 
brand’s tones were heard in shrill con- 
demnation of some error on her poor 
dependant’s part, and as they turned 
the corner of the lane Mrs. Penny 
was observed to be wiping her eyes. 


(To be continued.) 





HONORE DE BALZAC. 


At a time when the so-called Realis- 
tic School is in the ascendant among 
novelists, it is strange that little au- 
thentic information should have been 
published in the English language 
about the great French writer Honoré 
de Balzac, who laid the foundation of 
the modern novel. Alone among his 
contemporaries he dared to claim the 
interest of his readers for ordinary 
men and women, solely on the ground 
of a common humanity, and he was 
the first to embody in literature Burns’ 
principle that “A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” This has since become a tru- 
ism, but it was a discovery, and an 
important discovery, when Balzac 
wrote. He showed that, because we 
are ourselves ordinary men and wom- 
en, it is human interest, and not sensa- 
tional circumstance, which really ap- 
peals to us; and that material for en- 
thrailing drama, and a wide range of 
emotion, can be found in the life of 
the most commonplace person—of a 
middle-aged shopkeeper’ threatened 
with bankruptcy; or of an elderly 








musician with a weakness for good 
dinners, Thus he destroyed at one 
blow the unreal ideal of the Roman- 
tics, who degraded man by setting up 
in his place a fantastic and impossible 
hero as the only theme worthy of their 
pen; and for this all modern readers 
of fiction owe him a debt of gratitude. 

His own life is full of interest: he 
Was not a recluse or a book-worm; his 
work was to study men, and he lived 
among men; he fought strenuously, he 
enjoyed lustily, he suffered keenly; and 
he died prematurely worn out by the 
force of his own emotions, and by the 
prodigies of labor to which he was 
impelled by the restless promptings of 
his active brain and by his ever-press- 
ing need for money. His letters to 
Madame Hanska have been published 
during the last few years, and where 
can we read a more pathetic love-story 
than the history of his seventeen 
years waiting for her, and then the 
tragic ending to his happiness? Or, 
where in modern times can more ex- 
citing, and often comical tales of ad- 
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venture be found, than in his wild and 
always unsuccessful attempts to be- 
come a millionaire? 

His friends comprised most of the 
celebrated French men and women of 
the day; he frequented many varieties 
of society; and his own personality 
was powerful, vivid, and eccentric. In 
an age when on very slight pretexts 
the private doings of the smallest celeb- 
rity are dragged into the light of day, 
perhaps a few readers may be inter- 
ested in a short sketch of the life and 
characteristics of the author of Eu- 
génie Grandet and Le Pére Goriot. 

Physically, Balzac was far from 
satisfying a romantic ideal of fragile 
and enervated genius. Short and 
stout, square of shoulder, with an 
abundant mane of thick black hair—a 
sign of bodily vigor—his whole per- 
sonality breathed intense vitality. 
Deep red lips, thick but finely curved 
and always ready to laugh, attested 
like the ruddiness in his full cheeks to 
the purity and richness of his blood. 
His forehead, high, broad,- and un- 
wrinkled save for a line between the 
eyes, and his neck, thick, round, and 
columnar, contrasted in their white- 
ness with the color in the rest of the 
face. His hands were large and dim- 
pled; “beautiful hands,” his sister calls 
them; he was proud of them and had 
a slight prejudice against anyone with 
ugly extremities. His nose, about 
which he gave special directions to 
David when his bust was taken, was 
well cut, rather long, and square at 
the end, with the lobes of the open 
nostrils standing out prominently. As 
to his eyes, according to Gautier, there 
were none like them. “They had in- 
conceivable life, light, and magnetism. 
They were eyes to make an eagle lower 
his lids, to read through walls and 
hearts, to terrify a wild beast; eyes of 
a sovereign, a seer, a conquerer.” 
Lamartine likens them to “darts 
Balzac’s sister 


dipped in kindliness.” 


. less. 


speaks of them as brown; but accord- 
ing to other contemporaries they were 
like brilliant black diamonds, with 
rich reflections of gold, the white of 
the eyeballs being tinged with blue. 
They seemed to be lit with the fire of 
the genius within; to read souls, to 
answer questions before they were 
asked, and at the same time to pour 
out warm rays of kindliness from a 
joyous heart. 

At all points Balzac’s personality dif- 
fered from that of his contemporaries 
of the Romantic School, those trans- 
cendental geniuses of despairing tem- 
per, who were utterly hopeless about 
the prosaic world in which by some 
strange mistake they found themselves, 
and from which they felt that no possi- 
ble inspiration for their art could be 
drawn. So little attuned were these 
unfortunates to their commonplace 
surroundings, that, after picturing in 
their writings a beautiful, impossible 
atmosphere, peopled by beings out of 
whom all likeness to humanity had 
been eliminated, they not unfrequently 
lost their mental balance altogether, or 
hurried by their own act out of a world 
which could never satisfy their lofty 
imaginations. Balzac, on the other 
hand, loved the world; how, with the 
acute powers of observation and the 
intuition amounting almost to second 
sight with which he was gifted, could 
he help doing so? The man who could 
at will quit his own personality and 
invest himself with that of another, 
who would follow a workman and his 
wife on their way home at night from 
a music-hall, and listen to their dis- 
cussions on domestic matters, till he 
imbibed their life, felt their ragged 
clothing on his back, and their desires 
and wants in his soul, how could he 
find life dull, or the most commonplace 
individual uninteresting? 

In dress Balzac was habitually care- 
He would rush to the printer’s 
office after twelve hours of hard work, 























with his hat drawn over his eyes, his 
hands thrust into shabby gloves, and 
his feet in shoes with high sides, 
worn over loose trousers which were 
pleated at the waist and held down with 
straps. Even in society, he took no 
trouble about his appearance, and 
Lamartine describes him as looking in 
the salon of Madame de Girardin like 
a schoolboy who has outgrown his 
clothes. Only for a short time, which 
he describes with glee in his letters to 
Madame Hanska, did he pose as a 
man of fashion. Then he wore a mag- 
nificent white waistcoat and a blue 
coat with gold buttons, carried the 
famous cane with a knob studded 
with turquoises, celebrated in Madame 
de Girardin’s story, La Canne de Mon- 
sieur de Balzac, and drove in a dog- 
eart behind a high-stepping horse, with 
a tiny tiger, whom he christened Grain 
de Mil, perched on the back seat. 
This phase was quickly over; the 
horses were sold, and Balzac appeared 
no more in the box reserved for dan- 
dies at the Opera. Of the fashionable 
outfit, the only property left was the 
microscopic groom, an orphan, of 
whom Balzac took the greatest care, 
and whom he visited daily during the 
boy’s last illness a year or two after. 
Thenceforward he reverted to his 
usual indifference about appearances, 
his only vanity being .the spotless 
cleanliness of his working costume, a 
loose dressing-gown of white flannel 
or cashmere, made like the habit of a 
Benedictine monk, which was kept in 
round the waist by a silk girdle and 
always scrupulously guarded from 
ink-stains. 

Naive as a child, anxious for sym- 
pathy, frankly delighted with his own 
masterpieces, yet modest in a fashion 
peculiar to himself, Balzac gave a 
dominant impression of kindliness and 
bonhomi¢ which oversnadowed even 
the idea of intellect. To his friends 
he is not, in the first place, the author 
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of the Comédie humaine, designed, as 
George Sand rather grandiloquently 
puts it, to be “an almost universal ex- 


amination of the ideas, sentiments, 
customs, habits, legislation, arts, 
trades, costumes, localities, in short, 


of all that constituted the lives of his 
contemporaries”; that claim to notice 
recedes into the background, and what 
is seen clearly is the bon camarade 
with his great hearty laugh, his jollity, 
his flow of language and his jokes, 
often Rabelaisian in flavor. Of course 
there was another side to the picture, 
and there were times in his hard-set 
and harassing life when even his vi- 
vacity failed him. These moods were, 
however, never apparent in society, and 
even to his intimate men friends, such 
as Théophile Gautier and Léon Gozlan, 
Balzac was always the delightful, 
whimsical companion, to be thought of 
and written of afterwards with an 
amused, though affectionate, smile. 
Only to women. his principal confi- 
dantes, who played as important a 
part in his life as they do in his books, 
did he occasionally show the discour- 
agement to which the artistic nature 
is prone. Sometimes the state of the 
weather, which always had a great 
effect on him, the difficulty of his 
work, the fatigue of sitting up all 
night, and his monetary embarrass- 
ments, brought him to an extreme 
state of depression, both physical and 
mental. He would arrive at the house 
of Madame Surville, his sister, who 
tells the story, hardly able to drag him- 
self along, in a gloomy, dejected state, 
with his skin sallow and jaundiced. 
“Don’t console me,” he would say 
in a faint voice, dropping into a chair, 
“it is useless. I am a dead man.” 
The dead man would then begin in a 
doleful voice to tell of his new trou- 
bles; but he soon revived, and the 
words came forth ir the most ringing 
tones of his voice. Then, opening his 
proofs, he would drop back into his 
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dismal accents, and say by way of 
conclusion: 

“Yes, I am a wrecked man, sister.” 

“Nonsense! No man is wrecked with 
such proofs as those to correct.” 

Then he would raise his head; his 
face unpuckered little by little; the 
sallow tones of his skin disappeared. 

“By God, you are right!” he would 
say. “Those books will make me live. 
Besides, blind Fortune is here, isn’t 
she? Why shouldn’t she protect a 
Balzac as well as a ninny?—and there 
are always ways of wooing her. Sup- 
pose one of my millionaire friends 
(and I have some), or a banker, not 
knowing what to do with his money, 
should come to me and say: ‘I know 
your immense talents, and your anx- 
ieties; you want such and such a sum 
to free yourself; accept it fearlessly; 
you will pay me; your pen is worth 
mnillions.’ That is all J want, my dear.” 

Then the “child-man,” as his sister 
calls him, would imagine himself a 
member of the Institute, then in the 
Chamber of Peers, pointing out and re- 
forming abuses, and governing a highly 
prosperous country. Finally, he would 
end the interview with “Adieu! I am 
going home to see if my banker is 
waiting for me,” and would depart 
quite consoled, with his usual hearty 
laugh, 

He lived, his sister tell us, to a great 
extent in a world of his own, peopled 
by the imaginary characters in his 
books, and he would gravely discuss 
its news, as others do that of the real 
world. Sometimes he was delighted 
at the grand match he had planned 
for his hero, but often affairs did not 
go so well, and perhaps it would give 
him much anxious thought to marry 
his heroine suitably, as it was neces- 
sary to find her a husband in her own 
set, and this might be difficult to ar- 
range. When asked about the past of 
a character in one of his books, he 
replied gravely that he “had not been 


acquainted with Monsieur de Jordy be- 
fore he came to Nemours,” but added 
that, if his questioner were anxious to 
know, he would try to find out. He 
had many fancies about names, de- 
claring that those which are invented 
do not give life to imaginary beings, 
whereas those really borne by some 
one endow them with vitality. Léon 
Gozlan says that he was dragged by 
Balzac half over Paris in search of a 
suitable name for the hero of a story 
to be published in the Revue Parisienne. 
After they had trudged through scores 
of streets, studying the names of the 
shopkeepers in vain, Balzac, to his in- 
tense joy, discovered ““Marcas” printed 
over a small tailor’s shop; to which he 
added, as “a flame, a plume, a star,” 
the initial Z. “Z. Marcas” conveyed to 
him the idea of a great though un- 
known philosopher, poet, or silversmith 
like Benvenuto Cellini. He went no 
further—he was satisfied; he had 
found “the name of names.” 

Many are the amusing anecdotes told 
of Balzac’s schemes for becoming rich. 
Money he struggled for unceasingly, 
not from sordid motives, but because 
it was necessary to his conception of 
a happy life. Without its help he 
could never be freed from his burden 
of debt, and united to the grande dame 
of his fancy, who must of necessity 
be posed in elegant toilette, on a suita- 
ble background of costly brocades and 
objects of art. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all his efforts, and of a capacity and 
passion for work which seemed almost 
superhuman, he never obtained free- 
dom from monetary anxiety, and, 
viewed in this light, there is pathos in 
his many impossible plans for making 
his fortune, and freeing himself from 
the strain which was slowly killing 
him. Great dramatic success was his 
favorite dream for enriching himself 
suddenly; but Vautrin was acted for 
one night, and then forbidden by 
Government because Frédéric Le- 














maitre was supposed in his toupee to 
imitate Louis Philippe; and Les Res- 
sources de Quinola was played before 
a half-filled house, instead of one 
crammed with chevaliers de St. Louis 
and peers and ambassadors, as Balzac 
had hoped. None of his plays met with 
much success in his lifetime, as his 
long digressions, wealth of detail, and 
slight heaviness of hand were not 
suitable for the stage. 

Some of his other schemes for mak- 
ing money were wildly fantastic, and 
prove that the great author was, like 
many a genius, a child at heart; and 
that in his eyes the world was not 
the prosaic place it is to most men and 
women, but an enchanted globe like 
the world of Treasure Island, teeming 
with the possibility of strange adven- 
ture. At one time he hoped to make 
a substantial income by growing pine- 
apples in the little garden at Les 
Jardies; and later on he thought money 
might be made by transporting oaks 
from Poland to France. For some 
months he believed that by means of 
magnetism exercised on somnambu- 
lists, he had discovered the exact spot 
at Pointe-A-Pitre where Toussaint 
Louverture hid his treasure and after- 
wards shot the negroes he had em- 
ployed to bury it, lest they should be- 
tray its hiding-place. Jules Sandeau 
and Théophile Gautier were chosen to 
assist in the enterprise of carrying off 
the hidden gold; and were each to re- 
ceive a quarter of the treasure, Balzac, 
as the leader of the venture, taking the 
other half. The three friends were to 
start secretly and separately, with 
spades and shovels, and, their work 
accomplished, were to put the treasure 
on a brig which was to be in waiting, 
and were to return as millionaires to 
France. This brilliant plan failed, be- 
cause none of the three adventurers 
had at the moment money to pay their 
passages out; and, no doubt, by the 
time the necessary funds were forth- 
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coming, Balzac’s fertile brain was en- 
gaged on other enterprises. 

A journey to Sardinia, undertaken 
in 1838, a few years earlier, seemed as 
though it might lead to more practical 
results. Balzac had read in Tacitus 
that the Romans found silver in Sar- 
dinia, and it occurred to his active 
mind that, as the ancients were not 
learned in the art of extracting metals, 
silver might have been left among 
the refuse lead turned out of the 
mines, 

He mentioned this to a merchant in 
Genoa in 1837, and was told that, 
owing to the carelessness of the Sar- 
dinians, whole mountains of dross 
containing lead, and most probably sil- 
ver, were to be found in the vicinity 
of the worked-out mines. Balzac asked 
for a specimen of the dross, that he 
might submit it to Parisian experts; 
but the wily Genoese did not send this 
till he had himself secured from the 
Government at Turin the right of 
working the mines, and when Balzac, 
a year later, landed at Sardinia, he 
found he was too late. The dross con- 
tained ten per cent. of lead, and the 
lead ten per cent, of silver, but Bal- 
zac did not reap the benefit. In spite 
of his energy and knowledge of law 
and commerce, persistent ill-fortune 
haunted all Balzac’s enterprises, except 
literary ones; though some of his 
projects, such as that of the universal 
cheap library, were excellent, and have 
since been carried out successfully. 
Perhaps one of his explanations, in 
reply to a letter from Madame Hanska 
reproaching him with the perpetual 
failure of his business affairs, is true, 
and the great writer had no time to 
look after the practical working of the 
many schemes which crowded in be- 
wilderingly quick succession out of his 
inventive brain; but even so it is as- 
tonishing that, with the great knowl- 
edge of men shown in his books, he 
should have been deceived, time after 
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time, in the abilities and even in the 
honesty of his agents. 

The foundation of his misfortunes 
was laid before his birth, when his 
father, then forty-five years of age and 
unmarried, sank the bulk of his for- 
tune in life annuities; so that after 
his death there was nothing but 
Madame de Balzac’s fortune for the 
family to fall back upon. The novelist 
was born at Tours on May 16th, 17 
St. Honoré’s Day, and was the eldest 
of four children. Of the brother and 
younger sister we hear little, except 
that the brother was unsatisfactory 
and went abroad—coming back, after 
having made an undesirable marriage, 
to require continual monetary help 
during the last years of Honoré de 
Balzac’s life; and that the sister also 
married, and died young, leaving her 
children to be a further drag on the 
family. Laure, on the other hand—who 
became Madame Survilie, and to whom 
Balzac recounted his hopes, ambitions, 
and troubles, who was the confidante 
of his sentimental friendships, and of 
the faults and embarrassments which 
he confided to no other ear—counted 
for much in his life, and it is to her 
that we owe a charming sketch of him. 
The friendship between the brother 
and sister was deep, devoted, and 
faithful, as Balzac’s friendships gen- 
erally were; he did not care, as he 
said, for amitiés d’ épiderme, and it was 
a great trouble to him that, during his 
later years, owing to Monsieur Sur- 
ville’s jealousy his intercourse with 
Laure was much restricted. Honoré 
and Laure were not their mother’s 
favorite children, and this want of af- 
fection on her part, which Balzac men- 
tions several times in his later life, 
naturally drew the brother and sister 
closely together. Their father, an ec- 
centric though kindly old gentleman, 
whose predominant idea was the care 
of his health, seems to have treated 
them uniformly with kindness. When 


seven years old, Honoré was sent to 
the semi-military College of Venddme, 
and in Louis Hambert he has given a 
graphic picture of the uncomfortable 
and insanitary state of this school. 
The boy—who in the future was to 
awaken actual physical disgust in his 
readers by his description of the stuffy 
and dingy boarding-house dining-room 
in Le Pere Goriot—was crushed and 
stupefied by his surroundings, and 
would sit for hours with his head on 
his hand, not attempting to learn, but 
gazing dreamily at the clouds, or at 
the foliage of the trees in the court 
below. No wonder that he was the 
despair of his masters, and that his 
famous Traité de la Volonté, which he 
composed instead of preparing the 
ordinary school work, was summarily 
confiscated and destroyed. He re- 
mained at the College till he was fif- 
teen, not once coming home, but look- 
ing forward with the greatest joy to 
the prize-givings, when his family 
came to see him. Then his school 
career finished suddenly, as, to the 
alarm of his masters, he was attacked 
with coma, and they requested his 
parents to take him away. He had 
been considered utterly idle and in- 
capable, and was continually in the 
punishment cells, where he had secret- 
ly absorbed the contents of most of the 
books in the library of the Oratorian 
Fathers who had founded the College, 
and thus had overtaxed his brain. At 
home he soon recovered, and became 
again the light-hearted boy, apparently 
with no special talent; but he was al- 
ways ambitious, and would tell his 
brother and sisters of his future fame, 
and accept with a laugh the teasing he 
received in consequence. 

To his parents’ disappointment he 
refused to follow the legal career for 
which he was destined; and, at his own 
earnest request, was allowed to make 
trial of his literary powers. In the 
hope that he would soon repent and 
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enter a lawyer’s office, he was there- 
fore established in a garret in the Rue 
Lesdiguiéres, with an allowance that 
would hardly provide him with the 
barest necessities. At the end of fif- 
teen months he had written nothing 
but Cromwell, a very poor tragedy, 
which was submitted to a competent 
critic, who opined that its author 
should do anything but literature. This 
was not encouraging; and Balzac was 
obliged by his family to renounce’ the 
joys of independence and live at home. 
There, to escape the hated legal pro- 
fession, he wrote eight novels, in 
thirty-one volumes, in the space of 
five years, but refused to put his name 
to them, as he knew they were worth- 
less. This discrepancy between his 
ambition, or rather his intuitive knowl- 
edge of his genius, and his power of 
manifesting it, is a curious feature of 
Balzac’s youth; and it speaks much 
for his courage, patience, and deter- 
mination, that he kept to his purpose 


of becoming a writer, though no one 
believed in him, and he knew himself 
that his work was bad. His cry to 


his sister: “Laure, Laure, mes deux 
seuls et immenses désirs, étre célébre 
et @tre aimé, seront ils jamais satis- 
faits?’ shows his despair at this time. 
He now embarked on the fatal enter- 
prises which hampered him for the 
rest of his life, and started as pub- 
lisher, and afterwards as printer. He 
failed in both these enterprises, and 
his parents had to come forward to 
save him from bankruptcy; but he was 
left at the age of twenty-nine loaded 
with debts to the amount of 120,000 
francs, and with no means of paying 
them off. 

In 1827 he hired a room in the Rue 
de Tournon, and the record of the next 
few years is one of continual hard 
work and of pressing anxiety. So 
desperate were his circumstances, that 
sometimes, like Raphaél in La Peau 
de Chagrin, he was tempted to commit 
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suicide. Gradually, however, he be- 
gan to be known as an author. In 
1829 he published Les Chouans, the first 
book to which he signed his name, 
and later in the same year the Physiol- 
ogie du Mariage appeared and attracted 
much attention. Next year, Madame 
Hanska, his future wife, read with de- 
light in her far-off chateau in Ukraine 
the Scénes de la Vie privée, and in 1831 
she was impelled by the appearance of 
the Peau de Chagrin to pen the first 
letter from “L’Etrangére,” which 
reached Balzac on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1832, and had a momentous in- 
fluence on his life. In 1833, Bugénie 
Grandet appeared, and was met with 
such general acclamation that its au- 
thor became jealous of its fame, and 
objected to be known only as the 
“father of Eugénie Grandet.” In the 
same year he started the germ of the 
great work of his life, and arranged 
some of his works in twelve volumes, 
to be entitled Etudes de Maurs au XI Xe 
Siecle. This edition contained about 
thirty volumes, and was divided into 
Vie de Province, Vie Parisienne, and Vie 
privée. The last volume did not appear 
till 1837, and before that time Balzac 
had taken further strides towards his 
grand conception of the Comédie 
Humaine. In October, 1834, he writes 
to Madame Hanska that the Etudes de 
Meurs, in which is traced, thread by 
thread, the history of the human 
heart, is only to be the base of the 
structure, and that next, in the Htudes 
philosophiques, he will go back from 
effect to cause; from the feelings, their 
life and way of working, to the condi- 
tions behind them, on which life, so- 
ciety, and man have their being; and 
that, having described society, he will 
in the Etudes philosophiques judge it. 
In the Etudes de Meurs types will be 
formed from individuals; in the Etudes 
philosophiques, individuals from types. 
Then after effects and causes, will 
come principles, in the Etudes ana- 
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lytiques. “Les moeurs sont le spectacle, 
les causes sont les coulisses et les 
machines, et les principes. c’est 
auteur.” When this great palace is 
at last completed, he will write the 
science of it in L’ Essai sur les Forces 
humaines, and on the base he, a child 
and a laugher, will trace the im- 
mense arabesque of the Contes dréla- 
tiques—those Rabelaisian stories in old 
French, tracing the progress of the 
language, which he often declared 
would be his principal claim to fame. 
In 1842 the title La Comédie humaine 
was, after much hesitation, given to the 
whole structure. 

In twelve years, from 1830 to 1842, 
Balzac wrote seventy-nine novels, be- 
sides tales and articles. When he was 
in the full swing of composition he led 
the life of a recluse, refusing to see 
even his most intimate friends. He 


usually went to bed at eight o’clock 
after a light dinner, and was seated at 
his desk by two in the morning. He 


wrote from that time till six, when he 
had his bath, in which he remained for 
an hour, and his servant afterwards 
brought him a cup of coffee. Werdet, 
his editor, was then admitted to bring 
proofs, take away the corrected ones, 
and wrest, if possible, fresh manu- 
script from him. From nine he wrote 
till noon, when he breakfasted on two 
boiled eggs and some bread, and from 
one to six the labor of composition 
went on again. This unnatural life 
lasted for six weeks or two months; 
and then Balzac plunged into society 
again, or mysteriously disappeared, 
sometimes to be next heard of in a dis- 
tant part of France, or perhaps in 
Corsica, Sardinia, Italy, Germany, or 
Russia. 

Even with his extraordinary power 
of application, the number of his works 
is most remarkable, considering the 
labor their composition cost him. 
Sometimes, according to Théophile 
Gautier, he bestowed a whole night’s 
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labor on cne phrase, and wrote it over 
and over again a hundred times, the 
exact words that he wanted only com- 
ing to him after he had exhausted all 
the possible approximate forms. When 
he intended to begin a novel, and had 
thought of and lived in a subject for 
some time, he wrote a plan of his 
proposed work in several pages, and 
despatched this to the printer, who 
separated the different headings, and 
sent them back, each on a large sheet 
of blank paper. Balzac read these 
headings attentively, and applied to 
them his critical faculty. Some he re- 
jected altogether, others he corrected; 
but everywhere he made additions. 
Lines were drawn from the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of each sen- 
tence, towards the margin of the 
paper, each line leading to an inter- 
polation, a development, an added 
epithet, or an adverb. At the end of 
several hours the sheet of paper looked 
like a plan of fireworks, and later on 
the confusion was further complicated 
by signs of all sorts crossing the 
lines, while scraps of paper, covered 
with amplifications, were pinned or 
stuck with sealing-wax to the mar- 
gin. This sheet of hieroglyphics was 
sent to the printing office, and was the 
despair of the typographers, who 
stipulated for only one hour in turn at 
Monsieur de Balzac’s proofs. Next 
day the amplified placards came back, 
and Balzac added further details, and 
labored to fit the expression exactly to 
the idea, and to attain perfection of 
outline and symmetry of proportion. 
Sometimes one episode dwarfed the 
rest, or a secondary figure usurped the 
central position on his canvas, and 
then he would heroically efface the re- 
sult of four or five nights’ labor. Six, 
seven, or even ten times were the 
proofs sent backwards and forwards 
before the great writer was satisfied. 

Publishers found this literary con- 
scientiousness most annoying, and, as 
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is shown in the evidence given during 
Balzac’s lawsuit with the Revue de 
Paris, they occasionally suffered from 
his intense eagerness for money, which 
caused him to accept new engagements 
when he had a plethora of work in 
hand for which he had been paid in 
advance. His money affairs are so 
complicated that it is difficult to under- 
stand them, but apparently, from 1827 
to 1836, he could not support himself 
and meet his obligations without draw- 
ing bills, which he often could not 
meet and had to renew, and the ac- 
cumulated interest on these obligations 
formed a floating debt, which was in- 
creased by his love of collecting pic- 
tures, old furniture, and curiosities. 

His changes of abode were frequent 
and expensive, as it was necessary 
that each habitation, in turn, should be 
disposed and furnished according to his 
fantasy, and his tastes were costly. 
After living in the Rue de Tournon 
and the Rue Cassini in Paris, he 
moved to the Rue des Batailles at 
Chaillot, and in 1838, while keeping a 
room for convenience in the Rue 
Richelieu in Paris, he bought Les 
Jardies, a small estate in the Ville 
d’Avray, and lived in a quaint little 
house, built on a steep slope, with one 
room in each story. In 1840 he took 
an apartment at Passy, and remained 
there till he bought the small hotel 
Beaujon in the Rue Fortunée, in prep- 
aration for his long-deferred mar- 
riage. There he assembled his art 
treasures, and he gives an exact de- 
scription of his picture-gallery in the 
account of that belonging to Cousin 
Pons. 

Balzac contributed to many reviews 
and comic papers, but he was not 
fond of journalism, and both the 
Chronique de Paris, which he bought 
in 1835, and the Revue Parisienne, 
started in 1841, were failures in his 
He was not elected a member 
Académie Francaise, though 
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Victor Hugo and many other friends 
used their influence on his behalf; and 
he also failed, fortunately for the 
world of letters, in his political am- 
bitions. Besides his literary labors, he 
crowded into his life of fifty-one years 
more than its natural complement of 
joys, sorrows, schemes, travels, friend- 
ships, and love affairs, so that he com- 
bined in the highest degree variety 
with intensity, and his life is, like that 
of the characters in his books, restless, 
strenuous, and almost superhumanly 
active. He thus gained an extensive 
knowledge of the world, as his powers 
of assimilation were enormous, and he 
could by the force of his imagination 
enter, as if by magic, into the feelings 
and thoughts of others. He had, too, 
a “genius for friendship,” which must 
have taught him much. Charles de 
Bernard, Charles Nodier, Victor Hugo, 
Heine, Gavarni, Boulanger, Hector 
Berlioz, Liszt, Alfred de Musset, and 
Théopile Gautier were among his inti- 
mates, and the fact that he habitually 
lived among people of vivid personal- 
ity perhaps gave a touch of exaggera- 
tion to his portrayal of character. 
Many were his women friends, and 
he remained true all his life to those 
who had once gained his affections. 
After his sister, foremost among these 
unsentimental friendships was that 
with Madame Carraud, who was wife 
to the Commandant at Angouléme, 
and several years older than Balzac. 
She appears to have been a very sensi- 
ble woman, and she gave him much 
good advice about practical matters, 
which unfortunately he did not follow. 
He never forgot that she had promised 
to take care of him, when in his trou- 
blous youth he feared he should go out 
of his mind; and he reminded her of 
her words, when, a few months before 
his death, he offered her, widowed and 
poor, a home with him and his wife. 
George Sand he never quite cordially 
liked, though he consulted her about 
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his writings. He considered her half 
a man; and contrasted the versatility 
of her affairs of the heart rather con- 
temptuously with the ideal of faithful 
and absorbing love portrayed in her 
novels. The relations between him and 
the Duchesse d’Abrantés were those 
of literary comradeship; and he felt 
warm friendship for the _ brilliant 
Madame de Girardin, a woman of 
whom all her contemporaries speak 
with affection. She acted as peace- 
maker between Balzac and her hus- 
band, the fiery editor of La Presse, and 
till their final rupture, in 1847, Balzac 
was a constant visitor to her salon, as 
he had been to that of her mother, 
the well-known Sophie Gay. His sen- 
timental correspondence with the anon- 
ymous “Louise,” to whom he sent the 
proofs of Le Lys dans la Vallée, cannot 
be taken seriously; and reminds the 
reader of his cynical advice to a 
friend, that intercourse with women 
should be confined to letters, as that 
“forms the style.” After about a year, 
Louise wrote that a great trouble had 
come to her; and when Balzac asked 
what it was, she did not answer, and 
so their intercourse ceased. Had a 
rumor reached her of Balzac’s tender 
relations with Madame Hanska, and 
had she, up till then, imagined, in spite 
of his assurances to the contrary, that 
she might, after all, be the woman for 
whom he longed, who should be all 
in all to him? We do not know; she 
passed in silence out of his life, and 
possibly out of his memory as well. 
No one knows the identity of the 
“Maria,” to whom Eugénie Grandet is 
dedicated, and who pathetically begged 
Balzac to love her for a year, and she 
would love him for all eternity. She 
did not have undisputed possession of 
even the short time she longed for, as 
Madaine Hanska’s all-cunquering in- 
fluence was then in the ascendant; but 
Balzac was always discreet, so per- 
haps poor Maria was not aware of this. 


Madame de Berny and the Marquise 
de Castries—the two women of whom 
Madame Hanska was  jealous—un- 
doubtedly each exercised, at different 
times, a great influence over Balzac. 
The gentle and charming Madame de 
Berny, from whom Madame de Mort- 
sauf in the Lys dans la Vallée is 
drawn, is the more attractive figure of 
the two. “La dilecta,” as Balzac calls 
her in his letters to Madame Hanska, 
cannot have been a very happy woman. 
Married to a man of morose tempera- 
ment, a great deal older than herself, 
she lost seven out of her nine chil- 
dren; an insane daughter and a wild, 
unsatisfactory son being the only two 
to survive her. She was many years 
older than Balzac, and her friendship 
with him was no doubt an absorbing 
interest in a sad life; and for twelve 
years she gave up two hours a day to 
his society, and helped him by read- 
ing his proofs, and acting as critic. 
All his life he remembered with grati- 
tude her successful intercession with 
his parents after the failure of the 
printing press; and her death, which 
took place in July, 1836, was a terrible 
grief to him, and left a blank which, 
in spite of his absorbing affection for 
Madame Hanska, was never filled 
again. He was travelling in Italy at 
the time, and the eccentric Madame 
Marbouty, known in literature as 
“Claire Brune,” had accompanied him 
in man’s clothes as his page, both she 
and Balzac being delighted at the mys- 
tification they caused in Italian so- 
ciety; while Balzac wrote to a friend 
that the freak was harmless, as 
Madame Marbouty knew of his affec- 
tion for Madame Hanska. He had not 
seen Madame de Berny for a year be- 
fore her death, she having shut her- 
self up completely after the loss of a 
favorite son; but before then he visited 
her continually, and his letters to 
Madame Hanska are full of concern 
at her failing health. No wonder 
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Madame Hanska’s mind was rather 
agitated about his relations to her, and 
that Balzac found it necessary to harp 
continually on the subject of Madame 
de Berny’s increasing age, and on the 
fact that he looked on her as a mother. 

The charming Madame de Castries 
Was a very different woman. As de- 
scribed in the Duchesse de Langeais, the 
novel which Balzac wrote with a sore 
heart in 1834, and which did not please 
Madame Hanska, this beautiful co- 
quette was of fragile appearance, of 
great charm, and lived only to gratify 
her vanity. She evidently exerted 
every wile to secure the great man as 
her adorer; and Balzac began by being 
flattered by her admiration, and 
pleased with the opportunity given him 
of studying the Faubourg de Saint- 
Germain, of which he gives an admira- 
ble picture in the Duchesse de Langeais ; 
and ended by falling violently in love 
with her. There is no doubt that 
Madame de Castries used him as a 
plaything, but possibly the reading 
public may be grateful to her, as she 
certainly increased his knowledge of 
the human heart by rousing feelings he 
had never experienced before. In 1832 
Balzac met her at Aix, where she and 
her brother-in-law, the Duc de Fitz- 
James, were staying; the final rupture 
took place there, and in consequence 
he refused to accompany the party to 
Italy, and returned abruptly to Paris. 
His letters during this winter to 
Madame Carraud show the utmost 
bitterness, but he had started his cor- 
respondence with Madame MHanska, 
and, though he did not then realize it, 
the love which was to be the guiding 
principle of his life was already be- 
ginning to usurp the place of all lesser 
affections. 

Madame Hanska was a Pole; she 
was born in 1804 or 1806, and married 
a Russian at least twenty-five years 
older than herself, who possessed the 


large estate of Wierzchownia in 


Ukraine, and was a dependant of the 
government of Kiew. She was a clever 
and cultivated woman, apparently pos- 
sessed of much critical capacity, and 
her solitary life in the midst of the 
wilds of Ukraine gave her much time 
for reading. Her first letter to Balzac, 
signed “L’Etrangére,” was addressed 
to the editor of the Peau de Chagrin, 
and in this she expresses her disap- 
pointment that Balzac does not in his 
last book keep up the lofty ideal of 
the feminine sex depicted in his former 
novels, and begs him to renounce 
ironical portrayals of woman, which 
deny the pure and noble réle destined 
for her by Heaven. She and Balzac did 
not meet till eighteen months later, but 
long before then his letters had as- 
sumed a tone of the most lover-like de- 
votion, and he evidently believed that 
he had at last found his ideal on earth, 
The place of their rendezvous at 
Neufchatel, on the 27th of September, 
1833, is historic; it is the promontory 
over the lake, by which the public 
promenade is terminated. Whether 
Madame: Hanska, with one of Balzac’s 
novels in her hand, rushed towards 
him, or whether, as another story goes, 
she was at first disenchanted by his 
unromantic appearance and drew back, 
matters little; in either case, according 
to Balzac’s letter to his sister, they 
swore to wait for each other, and he 
speaks rapturously of Madame 
Hanska’s beautiful black hair, of her 
fine dark skin, and her pretty little 
hands. He mentions, too, her colossal 
riches—though these do not, of course, 
count beside her personal charms; but 
the remark is characteristic, and Bal- 
zac’s pride and exultation are very ap- 
parent. Marriage with poverty is not 
for him, but now he has found his 
grande dame, endowed with youth, 
beauty, and riches, one who would not 
be ashamed to live with him in a 
garret, and yet who would, by her 
birth, be able to hold her own in the 
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most exclusive society in the world. 
Fortunately, the long years of waiting, 
the anxieties, the hope constantly de- 
ferred, the pangs of unequally matched 
affection, and at last, the short and 
imperfect fruition, were hidden from 
him. They met again at Geneva in 
December of the same year, and 
thenceforward everything in Balzac’s 
life refers to Madame Hanska. 

Though she does not appear to have 
been straitlaced in her reading, he is 
terribly afraid of falling in her estima- 
tion by what he writes, and he ex, 
plains anxiously that such books as 
the Médecin de Campagne or Séraphita, 
which was created to please her, show 
him in his true light, and that the 
Physiologie dw Mariage is really a de- 
fence of women. The Contes drélatiques 
he is also nervous about, and he is 
much agitated when he hears that she 
has read some of them without his 
permission. 

He is not always quite candid, and 
the reader of Lettres @ V’ Etrangére may 
safely surmise that there is a little 
picturesque exaggeration in his account 
of the solitary life he leads, and that 
Madame MHanska had occasionally 
good reason for her reproaches at the 
reports she heard; though Balzac re- 
plies to these complaints with a most 
touching display of injured innocence. 
Nevertheless, the Lettres @ l’Etrangére 
are the record of a faithful and ever- 
growing love, and there is much in 
them which must increase the reader’s 
admiration for Balzac. 

It would be interesting to know what 
the woman was like who exercised, 
for eighteen years, so potent an in- 
fluence over one of the greatest minds 
of her day. Her miniature by Daf- 
finger, as described by the Vicomte de 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, gives the im- 
pression that she was a person of 
great energy, strength of will, and in- 
telligence. She is dark, with rather 


thick lips, and a mouth as red as a 
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child’s. Her hair is black and is 
plainly braided at each side of her 
fine forehead, to which, as well as to 
her pretty dimpled hands and her 
droll French pronunciation, Balzac con- 
stantly alludes in his letters. She was 
about forty-five years old when Mon- 
sieur Hanska died, and she appears 
to have sincerely regretted him. Per- 
haps she felt qualms of conscience at 
the deception she and Balzac were ob- 
liged to practice, when two of his let- 
ters fell into her husband’s hands, and 
the great writer was forced to stoop to 
the pretence that they were written 
in jest. Monsieur Hanska does not ap- 
pear to have disturbed himself much 
about the matter; he was evidently 
flattered by the friendship between his 
wife and the great author, and from 
time to time he wrote Balzac polite and 
stilted epistles. 

After his death, Balzac went to St. 
Petersburg to meet Madame Hanska; 
but there were still obstacles in the 
way of their union. Madame Hanska 
could not marry a foreigner without 
handing over her fortune and estates 
to her daughter, of whom she was 
guardian, and who occupied the first 
place in her affections; while Balzac 
was crippled with debts and could not 
offer her a comfortable home. The 
record of the last few years of his 
life is a sad one. His health was fail- 
ing, owing to over-work, want of exer- 
cise, and abuse of coffee as a stimulant, 
and the thought of the absent Madame 
Hanska tortured and agitated him so 
much that at times he was half-dazed, 
and could not write at all. Then he 
would again urge his weary body and 
overwrought brain to strenuous labor, 
that he might lessen the mountain of 
debt which was one of the obstacles 
between him and happiness; and, on 
the other hand, would perhaps increase 
his liabilities by the purchase of some 
costly knick-knack, to adorn what he 
hoped would in the future be his and 
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Madame Hanska’s home. Rapid jour- 
neys abroad to meet her caused con- 
stant interruptions to his _ literary 
work, further havoc to his health, and 
failure to meet his engagements; and 
his delay in finishing Les Paysans led 
to his final rupture with Emile de 
Girardin, who was vindictive in his re- 
prisals. The Revolution of 1848 
further embarrassed his affairs, as, in 
the general confusion and suspense 
literature was relegated to a secondary 
place, the space in journals and maga- 
zines being fully occupied by discus- 
sions on the political situation. Balzac, 
who speaks of “les douleurs qui font 
trop vivre,” must have lived very 
quickly and thoroughly at this time. 
He seemed to resemble one of his own 
characters, and to be trapped and 
mocked by a relentless fate when close 
to his goal. Nevertheless, he may have 
realized that in nature even the deepest 
shade is flecked with gleams of light, 
and that life can never be of the uni- 
form gloomy tint which he pictures in 
Le Pere Goriot, where “de marche en 
marche, le jour diminue et le chant du 
conducteur se creuse, alors que le 
voyageur descend aux Catacombes.” 
In 1846, one of the great obstacles 
to his union with Madame Hanska 
was removed by the marriage of her 
daughter Anna; and at Strasburg in 
the same year she definitely promised 
to become his wife. In 1847 she came 
to Paris to visit the home he had pre- 
pared for her, and in September of the 
Same year he went to Ukraine; and 
after that was only divided from 
Madame Hanska for six months, from 
February till September, 1848. In 
Ukraine his health became rapidly 
worse; the climate was too inclement 
for him, and one violent cold after an- 
other increased his long-standing 
heart disease. He suffered from terri- 
ble palpitations and attacks of suffoca- 
tion, and in 1849 became so ill that a 
loud voice or a quick step caused him 
acute suffering. The Czar refused per- 
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mission for Madame Hanska’s mar- 
riage, Balzac’s debts were still pressing 
on him, and the matter seemed well- 
nigh hopeless. Madame Hanska pro- 
posed that he should go back alone to 
Paris, and he spoke in despair of the 
impossibility of offering to her a life 
as broken as his. One should “die in 
one’s form”; and he said he would re- 
turn to Paris, and board in one room. 
It would not be living; but if the great 
happiness he longed for escaped him, 
he would care for nothing and would 
want nothing. 

At last, touched by his silent despair 
—he had ceased now to urge Madame 
Hanska to become his wife—she sud- 
denly consented to sacrifice her for- 
tune, and to leave her adored daughter 
and her country for his sake; and on 
the 14th of March, 1850, they were 
married at the church of Sainte Barbe 
de Berditcheff, Balzac signing himself 
in a letter to his sister, written the day 
after: “Thy brother Honoré, at the 
summit of happiness.” About a month 
later they started from Wierzchownia, 
but were often delayed on the way, 
owing to Balzac’s increasing illness, 
and did not arrive in Paris till May 
20th. The house was very gay; it had 
been decorated with flowers, about 
which Balzac had sent minute direc- 
tions, and was crowded with the works 
of art which he had taken years to 
collect. There he died on the 20th of 
August, 1850, about four months after 
his wedding, with his great work the 
Comédie humaine still unfinished. Ac- 
cording to the account of his friends, 
he had already failed to find the in- 
tense happiness he had expected in his 
married life, but probably his antici- 
pations were too rose-colored to be pos- 
sible of realization. He was buried at 
Pére-Lachaise; and Victor Hugo, who 
had visited him the day before his 
death, when he found him lying ap- 
parently conscious and almost alone, 
made an oration over his grave. 

Mary F. Sandars. 
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MY FRIEND THE FELLAH. 


Since the days when the Pharaohs 
wrote their tragedies across the face of 
the world, the patient, unsophisticated 
fellah has tilled the soil of the green 
Egyptian Fan, forgivingly forgetful of 
the hardships of his lot in his glow of 
thankfulness to Providence for the 
blessings of the Nile and the North 
Wind. The poor peasant is indeed be- 
holden to all-begetting Father Nile, the 
creator and perpetuator of Egypt, who 
saps and forces his sinuous way to the 
delta by mountain, papyrus marshes 
(sudd), and desert, through regions of 
unsurpassable wildness and _ barren 
desolation. 


It flows through old hushed Egypt and 
its sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought 
threading a dream. 


Likewise is he grateful to the North 
Wind, whose breath makes navigation 
possible against the prevailing south- 
ward currents of the noble river, and 
renders summer field labor tolerable 
by tempering the ardor of the scorching 
sun, 
The higher Nilus sweils, 
The more it promises: as it ebbs the 
seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his 
grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 


Day by day and year by year this 
seedsman, as Shakespeare makes An- 
tony name him, with his body in the 
sun and his feet either in the water 
or upon the wide-spread carpet of 
fertilizing Nile mud—the slime and 
ooze—has worked under a_ varying 
series of hard taskmasters. From time 
immemorial he has bowed his head, 
1 Pharaoh signifies literally “‘great house” or 


“palace,” and the vogue of calling a line of 
rulers after their dwelling-place still lingers 


without fear and without hope, to 
rulers of a different race from his own, 
and never, until the last twenty years, 
has my friend the fellah lived under 
a government anxious to promote his 
interests, to maintain his rights, to pro- 
tect him from injustice, and to make 
the wealth of the soil fully accessible 
to him. So conservative is he that he 
has ploughed and reaped for centuries 
with practically the same pattern of 
primitive implements as were used by 
his forebears when the Armed Shep- 
herd King, the then ruling Pharaoh,’ 
set Joseph over all the land of Egypt. 
Since the Pharaonic epoch the fellah 
has altered little; as he was in his ad- 
versity, so is he in the time of pros- 
perity—patient, law-abiding, fairly in- 
dustrious, good-humored, and healthy; 
suspicious of the motives of those in 
authority over him; always prone to 
lengthy gossip; excitable at times and 
quarrelsome, but in general his dis- 
putes are very short-lived and rarely 
end in blows, though accompanied 
while they last by violently threaten- 
ing gesticulations. To no other peas- 
antry can the saying “His bark is 
worse than his bite” be so aptly ap- 
plied as to the Egyptian fellah. He 
has a quite extraordinary disregard for 
time; and if he is called on to take a 
railway journey he makes no inquiries 
as to hours of departure, but goes to 
the station, squats down, and waits for 
the train, showing no concern, however 
protracted the delay. For he has a 
saying that “Precipitation is from 
Satan, but patience is the key of con- 
tentment.” His unwavering constancy 
to old habits, ideas, and traditions is 
at the root of his lack of initiative; the 


inthe twentieth century, the Sultans of Tur- 
key, the Suzerains of Egypt, being known as 
“the Porte,” or “‘gate of the palace.” 

















spirit of progress is not in him, and 
his race will probably never develop 
any theory or conceit. Yet he is by no 
means devoid of the sense persistently 
and perversely qualified as “common,” 
and the fellah’s communinugs with na- 
ture make him chary of putting great 
faith in modern catchwords. For ex- 
ample, he cannot believe that “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” contains a prac- 
tical philosophy when he sees that 
nature’s paramount law is subordina- 
tion, and that the great Mother has 
made nothing equal. Born, perchance, 
of this daily intercourse with nature 
is his freedom from unbelief, for those 
intimately acquainted with her marvel- 
lous ways have no place in their souls 
for the canker-worm bred of increduy 
lity and scepticism. No tiller of the 
soil can doubt the truth of the Resur- 
rection, “for that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die.” Per- 
haps, also, his familiarity with the 
miracles of creation tends to account 
for the fellah’s total lack of astonish- 
ment at man’s achievements; and 
doubtless some hereditary memories of 
similar wonders accomplished afore- 
time further help to explain the sober, 
matter-of-fact way in which he views 
the completion of those marvellous 
engineering feats, the Maritime Canal 
and the Nile Reservoir. He wonders 
not at the Suez Ca.al, for he credits 
Sesostris, famous in legend, with hav- 
ing originated the idea of joining the 
two inland seas (which were then both 
known as “the Very Green,” and not 
as the “Blue Midland” and the “Red” 
Seas); and did not Necho, the lame 
Pharaoh mentioned in the Bible, com- 
plete his sweet-water canal, in spite 
of the Egyptian oracle’s prediction that 
to connect the Nile and the Red Sea 
would but benefit strangers? 


2 Joseph, called in his youth the Dreamer, 
was known in Egypt as Psothom Phanech, the 
Revealer of Secrets, and was the first person 
to whom the title “‘Nazer’’ was applied. He 
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Nor does the fellah marvel at the As- 
souan and Assiout Dams, for the nat- 
ural depression to the south-west of 
the Fayoum was utilized nearly forty 
centuries ago for water-storage. The 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams by 
Joseph,? who in the years of plenty 
“gathered corn as the sand of the sea” 
as provision against the years of 
famine, is susceptible of the curious 
explanation that Joseph thus foretold 
the necessity of laying up food in the 
cities as he intended during seven years 
to reduce the water supply, and conse- 
quently stint the crops, by tapping the 
Nile to fill the vast Fayoum Reservoir. 
This explanation may be but an Orien- 
tal myth, yet it is significant that, ac- 
cording to the Koran, Joseph predicted, 
after the seven years’ famine, “a year 
wherein men shall have plenty of 
water;” and to this day the canal con- 
necting the Nile with the Fayoum de- 
pression, which for years did serve as 
Egypt’s great storage basin, is called 
Joseph’s River. 

I have known the fellah since 1874, 
and when describing in 1901 what 
British administration had done for 
Egypt I wrote: “Regularity, rectitude, 
and reform have superseded the corvée, 
the courbash and the corruption of Is- 
mail’s reign, and, the rebellion, rapac- 
ity, and ruin of the time of Arabi.” 
It is not my present purpose to dwell 
on his past troubles: I aim rather at 
painting a word-picture of the more 
prosperous Egyptian peasant of to-day. 
It is sufficient for us to bear in mind 
that he is now no longer pounced 
upon in season and out of season by 
foreign money-lenders—the Koran for- 
bids Moslems to practise usury—and 
by Government tax-gatherers, nor sud- 
denly seized for military slavery in the 
Soudan, nor summoned to bear the 
was then “separate from his brethren,” and 


the word has ever since denoted a particular 
sort of separation and devotedness to God. 
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grievous burden of forced labor; that 
justice is now brought within his 
reach, that he to-day gets his fair 
share of water, and that, the fury of 
high Niles being under control, the 
former devastating inundations and 
terrible famines are but phantoms of a 
cruel past. 

To-day the large proportion of the 
fellaheen are small proprietors, work- 
ing, maybe, some twenty days each 
month for neighboring farmers, or em- 
ployed as overseers by large land 
owners, but living, in part at least, on 
the produce of their own plots or 
fields. Few in this restless twentieth 
century are likely to envy the peasant 
his humdrum life, and to see the 
barometer always at “fair” would de- 
prive them of their privilege and re- 
source of grumbling at the weather; 
yet my friend the fellah has this great 
advantage over the go-ahead, feverish 
moilers and toilers of modern cities— 
he is happy, peaceful, and contented. 
If his means are secant, his wants are 
few. Sunshine and fresh air; enough 
to eat, and no hard winters to dread— 
with these things he is satisfied. His 
humble home is but a hovel built of 
unbaked bricks such as Pharaoh’s 
taskmasters commanded the Israelites 
to make without straw. The sun- 
dried bricks are cemented together 
with mud, and the rude walls common- 
ly plastered over with the unsightly, 
and at times unsavory, flat round 
cakes of poor man’s fuel—cattle-dung 
kneaded with chopped straw. A shape- 
less collection of these windowless, 
dirty-brown, flat-roofed cabins forms a 
village, which, in order to be a few 
feet above the irrigated fields, is built 
upon an eminence, generally an ancient 
rubbish-heap. Near the village is 


usually to be found a palm grove, or 
at least a group of these graceful 
feathery-headed princes of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, by which, indeed, the 
peasant sets great store, for on the 


fruit of the date-palm he lives for 
many months in each year—the kernels 
are ground for his camel, the timber 
serves in the construction of his home, 
the soft bark is converted into ropes 
and rigging for his boat, and the leaves 
into baskets and fans, 

When the labors of the day are over, 
my friend the fellah plods his home- 
ward way, skirting water-channels on 
which the lotus rests lazily, or toiling 
through irrigated fields and standing 
crops of yellow-flowering cotton, of 
maize with its feathery bloom, or of 
barley, wheat, clover, or beans, accord- 
ing to the season and rotation of crops. 
And the village, this cluster of mud- 
brick hovels, assumes, in the soft light 
of eventide, an enchanted sesthetic as- 
pect, making, with its background of 
palms or tamarisks, the white dome or 
graceful tapering minaret of its mosque, 
and its solid-looking pigeon towers 
(often quaintly constructed of oval 
earthen pots), a calmly restful picture. 
Gradually its outlines will grow more 
distinct; swallows will wheel around 
the returning laborer, and perchance a 
kingfisher flop, or a rat dart, into the 
stream; strings of uncouth yet stately 
camels or quick-stepping diminutive 
donkeys will be met, and the tall lateen 
sails of Nile boats will be seen, to all 
appearance, uncannily gliding through 
the standing crops; while to the tired 
pedestrian even the harsh creaking of 
the old-time native waterwheels will 
sound not unmusical, and maybe he 
will hear the welcome tones of the 
blind muezzin’s vesper call to prayer. 
Still nearer home he may cross the 
path of simply but picturesquely clothed 
girls, with huge earthen jars. poised 
gracefully on their heads,wending their 
way to fetch water, as did “Rebekah 
with her pitcher upon her shoulder.” 
Nude toddling babies and _ scantily 
clothed children, one or two perhaps 
leading or mounted on amphibious 
antediluvian-looking buffaloes, will con- 

















test his passage, as will scavenging 
dogs, the models of all that is despica- 
ble and detestable to the Arab mind, 
lean stray fowls, and browsing goats 
with frisking kids. If he meets a local 
bey or the village mayor, he gracefully 
salutes by reaching his hand to the 
ground and then touching forehead, 
lips, and breast, signifying by these 
gestures his humility, single-minded- 
ness, truth, and loyality. When he at 
last reaches his small door, over which 
is set a china tile or some other object 
conferring immunity from the evil eye, 
he will stoop low to enter the principal 
living-room, where so much space is 
sacrificed to his wife’s gaudily painted 
wooden chest and to the flat-topped 
brick stove which serves as an oven 
by day and a bedplace by night. As 
often as not he will partake of his 
simple evening meal squatting in the 
open. With his fingers he breaks his 
coarse round flat cakes of bread, and 
dips each morsel into a sauce piquante 
called dukkah, composed of salt, pepper, 
mint, or cummin seed, coriander seed, 
sesame, and chick peas. His favorite 
beans, which have been slowly boiled 
for hours, he eats with linseed oil or 
butter, and he but seldom indulges in 
animal food. Dates or water-melons 
serve as dessert, and draughts of Nile 
water, kept cool in the grayish-looking 
porous native water-bottles, are his 
wholesome beverage. Though as a rule 
the fellah retires early to rest, he does 
not disdain amusement, but delights in 
any simple entertainment—which, what- 
ever its nature, he calls a “fantasia’— 
and enjoys weird music played on 
rudely constructed drums and tam- 
bourines, hautboys, viols, lutes, mando- 
lines, and dulcimers. Sandys, the 
traveller, wrote in 1615: “Then put 
they on him a white turbant; and so 
returned with drums and hoboys.” He 
also loves to listen to the lively and 
dramatic-mannered professional reciter, 
who, on a raised seat in front of the 
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village coffee-shop, narrates from mem- 
ory romances and love tales not always 


fit for ears polite. Yet in the absence 
of these stray excitements, or of the 
still rarer treat of singing or dancing 
girls, the fellah is quite content to 
play draughts, backgammon, or kin- 
dred games with pebbles or cowries, or 
to indulge in his love of talking. And 
he talks well. Over five hundred years 
ago the Cairo naturalist, Demiri, said 
with truth that “wisdom hath alighted 
on three things—the brain of the 
Franks, the hands of the Chinese, and 
the tongue of the Arabs.” Europe has 
adopted many games from the East, 
and even some of their names in a@ 
corrupted form. In chess, for instance, 
“check mate” is almost literally “the 
shah, or sheikh, is dead (mat),” and 
“rook” comes from rukn, the Arabic 
word signifying a corner, the piece’s 
correct position. ) 

As in his food, so with his raiment 
he is quite simple. A pair of drawers 
or a loin-cloth, a long wide-sleeved 
cotton gown or tunic reaching from 
the neck to the ankle, and on his head 
a red cloth tarboosh or brown felt cap, 
with underneath, for cleanliness, a 
white cotton skull-cap. Round his 
tarboosh he wraps a long piece of cot- 
ton or muslin and so forms a turban, 
which yaries in color from the custom- 
ary white to a deep black olive green, 
each color having a significance. Tur- 
bans are held in great respect, and 
gossips tell of a holy and learned man 
who, when he fell from his camphor- 
white ass, his turban rolling ignobly 
in the road, received no succour from 
the bystanders, they being concerned 
but to rescue his sacred green turban 
from the dust. 

Though the schoolmaster is abroad, 
the faith of my friend the fellah is as 
childlike as that of his remote ances- 
tors, who regarded the hawk as an em- 
blem of divinity, the ibis as sacred 
because its food consisted chiefly of 
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small frogs, and it thus helped to 
ward off a recurrence of the loathsome 
plague from which Egypt suffered 
when “Aaron stretched forth his hand 
over the streams, over the rivers, and 
over the ponds, and brought up frogs 
into the houses, the bedchambers, the 
ovens, and the kneading-troughs;” 
who revered the civet cat and mummi- 
fied it after death, in that it destroyed 
the young of many noxious reptiles and 
devoured crocodile’s eggs; and who 
worshipped also the strong bull Apis 
(as the representative of the moon), the 
patient ox, and the ram. 

And this simple faith enters largely, 
in the form of superstition, into his 
daily life. The mentally afflicted are 
greatly respected as being under the 
special protection of Heaven, and one 
often sees harmless lunatics begging 
from village to village in almost a 
state of nudity, the absence of gar- 
ments being thought consistent with 
the sanctity and purity of mind at- 
tributed to these unfortunates. For 
the physically sick a common remedy 
is to suspend round the neck a paper 
on which is written a text from the 
Koran, it being the fellah’s belief that 
these saphies, or charms, possess ef- 
ficacy for the body as well as for the 
soul, and in consequence they are as 
highly esteemed by the superstitious 
peasant as are the prayer-thongs or 
phylacteries by so many Hebrews. 

But if his faith and superstitions 
have remained the same, his religion 
has radically changed, and the new 
creed is summed up by his declaration, 
repeated very many times each day, 
“There is no God but the true God, 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” 
Islam means “submission to the service 
of God,” and its chief precepts are 


§ The direction of prayer (Kibleh) is towards 
Mecca, and the principal postures assumed 
are (1)standing with open hands raised, the 
thumbs touching the ears; (2) standing, the left 
hand folded within the right and the eyes 
downcast; (3) standing, with inclined head and 


prayer, almsgiving, fasting, and com- 
memorative festivals (including the pil- 
grimage to Mecca). And the fellah 
does submit to Allah, and does carry 
out the four points relating to the prac- 
tice of his religion. Oh! what a puri- 
fied, pleasant place the world would be 
were professing Christians to follow the 
poor Moslem’s example and act up to 
the standard set before them! His day 
of rest is El Gooma’a (Friday), the 
sixth day, on which God “created man 
in His own image:” the first man, was 
named Adam, which signifies “one that 
is red,” he being formed out of red or 
virgin earth. Ona Friday, also, Adam 
died. The Egyptian day begins in the 
evening, sunset being twelve o'clock; 
and five times a day—at sunset, night- 
fall, daybreak, noon, and three hours 
after noon—does my friend the fellah 
prostrate*® himself and pray to “Allah, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful, the 
Living, the Steadfast; He who 
slumbereth not nor sleeps.” He is 
taught that “the key of Paradise,” as 
prayer is called, will not be efficacious 
if used by a person in a state of un- 
cleanness, so he never prays without 
preparatory ablutions. And where he 
prays he “puts off his shoes,” as 
Moses was commanded to do when he 
talked with God. Almsgiving in the 
form of tithe, which is the basis of the 
Moslem fiscal system, is the second 
duty enjoined on the faithful by the 
ritual and moral law; and the third is 
fasting, “the gate of religion,” scrupu- 
lously observed during the thirty 
days of Ramadan, the month of Ab- 
stinence, when genii are said to be con- 
fined, and in which Mohammed re- 
ceived the first revelation of the Koran, 
“that which ought to be read.” From 
two hours before sunrise until the go- 


body, the hands open upon the knees; (4)kneel- 
ing, with hands, still open, upon the ground, 
and forehead and nose touching the earth; (5) 
kneeling, but sitting upon the heels, with 
hands upon thighs. 

















ing down of the sun does the fellah 
abstain from eating, drinking, and 
smoking; and when this ninth month 
falls in summer the fast is so severe 
that I have known cases where it has 
indirectly proved fatal to men in fail- 
ing health. 

But the crowning duty of the Mos- 
lem’s life is to obey the command to 
perform the pilgrimage to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina. If he is 
too poor to undertake the journey he 
is assisted by well-to-do co-religionists 
who, prevented from going themselves, 
are enjoined to help their poorer 
brethren so to do; for every Moslem to 
ensure Paradise must perform the haj 
(pilgrimage) in person’ or by proxy. 
With cheerful resignation does the 
fellah bear the hardships of the dis- 
tasteful journey and the exactions of 
crimps, sharpers, and Turkish officials, 
tenaciously bent on making the seven- 
fold circuit of the Ka'’abah, a sane- 
tuary containing the Black Stone (which 
the pilgrim reputed to have 
fallen from heaven in the days of 
Adam; on drinking the _ salt-bitter 
waters of the holy well Zem-Zem; and 
on making sacrifice in the valley of 
Moona at the foot of Mount Arafat. 
If time and route permit he also visits 
the reputed tomb of Eve, just outside 
the walls of Jeddah. Should he live 
through the cholera and _ pestilence 
which so often break out in the an- 
nually congested pilgrim area, he will 
return to his village home to be in- 
vested by his wondering neighbors 
with a transient halo of sanctity; and, 
with a subdued pride, he will show 
his relatives and friends his jealously 
closed tin vessel of holy water, his 
great Sanctuary’s 


kisses), 


tiny piece of the 
covering, and, maybe, even a cake of 
the dust from Mohammed’s tomb at 
Medina. And cver his humble door, 
in token of having performed the holy 
journey, and as a charm to ensure long 
life, he will hang a twig of the mitre- 
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shaped aloe, which thus suspended 
without soil and water will often live 
for years, and sometimes even blossom. 

It may be his kismet to reach home 
but to die, in which case he will obey 
the call resignedly, firmly assured that 
having performed the pilgrimage he 
will be rewarded in Paradise by a 
share of the houris, by hearing the 
songs of the angel Israfil, and by be- 
holding, morning and evening, the face 
of Allah, 

Of “the two angels deputed to take 
account of a man’s behavior” during 
life, Mohammedans have a _ tradition 
that good actions are written down at 
once, ten times, but that the angel who 
records ill actions is enjoined to “for- 
bear setting it down for seven hours; 
peradventure may pray, or may 
ask pardon.” 

In The Golden Legend Longfellow has 
beautifully rendered in verse this com- 
forting thought: 


he 


There are two angels, that attend un- 
seen 

Each one of us, and in great books 
record 

Our good and evil deeds. 
writes down 

The good ones, after every action closes 

His volume and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book 
open 

Till sunset, that we may repent; which 
doing, 

The record of the action fades away, 

And leaves a line of white across the 
page. 


He who 


Two flat perfectly blank stones, one 
surmounted by the carving of a turban, 
will find piace in an upright position 
at the head and the foot of the poor 
pilgrim’s grave, and they are intended 
to carry, inscribed thereon, the mes- 
sages of the Recording Angels. But 
should it be written of my friend the 
fellah that Sleep’s twin sister Death 
shall “reap the bearded grain” while 
he is yet journeying to or from his 
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pilgrimage, then, if proper grave linen 
be not forthcoming, the voluminous 
folds of his turban will serve as his 
winding sheet. Mohammedans speak 
always of their dead as “those on 
whom Allah has had mercy,” and we 
may believe that He will show com- 
passion on our friend the fellah on the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Sixth Day, El Gooma’a, or “the As- 
sembly,” the day prophesied for the 
Resurrection, “when the trumpet shall 
be sounded, and they whose balances 
shall be heavy with good works shall 
be happy, but they whose balances 
shall be light are those who shall lose 
their souls’ (Al Koran, chap. xxiii.). 
Walter F. Miélville. 
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Probably two of the happiest days in 
the life of the ordinary Member of 
Parliament are the day when he first 
enters the House of Commons as a 
Member and the day on which he 
leaves it for good, knowing that he is 
once more a free man, and no longer 
subject to what in the course of a few 
years has become simple drudgery. 
By the ordinary Member of Parlia- 
ment, I do not mean the young man 
who intends to make a profession of 
politics, and who expects (though he 
is frequently disappointed) that by 
paying strict attention to business, by 
studiously voting with his party in 
every possible division, by being ready 
to get up and speak on any and every 
subject if time is required to be wasted 
in order to make sure of a decent 
majority when Members have returned 
from their dinners, he is laying up for 
himself a seat on the Treasury Bench 
in the future. Nor do I mean the suc- 
cessful and able lawyer who most 
justifiably thinks that by assisting the 
political party to which he is attached 
he may be improving his chance of sit- 
ting on the Judicial Bench. Nor do I 
mean the man who has some particu- 
lar axe of his own to grind. 

By the ordinary Member I mean the 
gentleman who wishes for some 
reason or other to have some ex- 
perience of Parliamentary life. He 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

may wish it because his family have 
for generations been accustomed to 
serve their party in Parliament, or he 
may have reason to believe that he 
can win or hold a_ particular seat 
which otherwise would be won or held 
by some member of the party with 
which he politically disagrees. He has 
no personal ambition, no wish for 
office, no desire to be made a baronet 
or a knight. He simply hopes to do 
what he can to be useful to his party, 
and at an early stage in the proceed- 
ings he may hope to get something 
done for his constituents. As a rule, 
he grows out of this hope in the course 
of a very short time. As far as getting 
anything done for his constituents a 
Member may slave for them, and he 
may consider himself fortunate if at 
the end of some years he succeeds in 
obtaining a knighthood for a popular 
and deserving mayor. However, at 
first everything is couleur de rose. The 
new Member receives innumerable 
letters and telegrams, including one 
from the leader of his party, congratu- 
lating him on his success. His local 
newspapers are full of his praises. He 
goes to the House of Commons, meets 
some old friends whom he may not 
have seen for years, makes a very few 
new friends, and a large number of 
new acquaintances. He is given a 
locker with a key to it, in which he 














probably keeps some tobacco and a 
large number of papers, more than 
half of which he probably never has 


occasion to refer to. He takes the 
oath and his seat, and his life as a 
Member of Parliament has duly com- 
menced. 

The fallacy that the House of Com- 
mons is the best club in London is 
probably exploded by this time. It 
would be difficult to imagine any place 
much less like a club. No self-respect- 
ing club would endure the Members’ 
smoking-room for a week. In the 
winter, unless there is anything of 
particular interest on in the House, it 
is too crowded for members to be able 
to find seats. In the summer it is in- 
sufferably hot and stuffy, and all the 
year round it is unwholesomely 
draughty. No club would stand the 
food which is served to Members of 
the House of Commons. Still less 
would any club stand the House of 
Commons waiters. The permanent 
servants are excellent, courteous, civil, 
and obliging. But the large number 
of Members who have to lunch and 
dine at the House very frequently, 
renders it impossible to keep enough 
good permanent servants to attend to 
every one, and the results are, to say 
the least, uncomfortable. Gentlemen 
who wish to belong to any club have 
to be proposed, seconded, and duly 
elected either by ballot of the members 
or by the committee. Consequently 
there are at least two members of the 
club, the proposer and the seconder, 
who consider that their candidate is a 
clubable man. But in the House of 
Commons there is no one to say that 
a Member is a clubable man, and al- 
though no doubt all Members of Parlia- 
ment are excellent and estimable gen- 
tlemen, it is not possible that out of 
so large a number all should be capa- 
ble of making themselves popular in 
a club. Certainly no club in London 
has such a delightful walk as is the 
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terrace of the House of Commons in 
fine weather. If any club had this ad- 
vantage it would probably not allow 
at least one half of the walk to be 
spoiled for Members by the swarms of 
ladies who take possession of the 
terrace from four to seven every after- 
noon during the spring and summer 
months. However, the new Member 
spends perhaps more of his time in the 
House itself, or in the library writing 
his necessary letters. Constituents 
like to have their letters answered 
from the House of Commons, or Mem- 
bers like to answer their letters from 
there to show that they are attending 
to their duty. 

The libraries are most excellent. 
Well ventilated, properly warmed, 
with good writing accommodation, and 
with every book of reference that can 
be desired. Many Members cannot 
understand why smoking should not 
be allowed in one of the libraries, as 
tobacco is to many people an assistance 
to head work of any description. It is 
impossible to write any letter of real 
importance, or to get up the notes of a 
speech in the smoking-room, as of 
course conversation is general, and 
chess, which as played in the House 
of Commons seems to be the noisiest 
game in the world except football, is 
being played at three or four tables. 
The House itself may be very com- 
fortable or very much the reverse. 
The misfortune is that when it is com- 
fortable it is dull, and when it is not 
dull it is overcrowded and uncomfor- 
table. 

The new Member generally sits for 
long hours in the House. He has 
probably attended prayers, and has put 
a card with his name on it in the seat 
he means to occupy. As long as the 
debate is dull, and Members to whom 
no one wishes to listen are talking, he 
is fairly comfortable. He has room 
to sit without being crowded, and he 
has every opportunity of listening to 
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the tiresome speeches which are being 
made. But supposing that some 
storm in a tea-cup arises, that some 
impudent young Member thinks it 
funny to insult some other Member 
older and far wiser than himself, the 
House fills up at once, and the new 
Member, in spite of having hurried 
down to get a place, finds that al- 
though he has got his seat he is very 
uncomfortably crowded. He also 
finds that he cannot hear what is go- 
ing on, because his neighbors will in- 
terpose senseless remarks, or will cry, 
“order, order,” when the only disorder- 
ly persons are themselves. 

Take a day when the Budget is in- 
troduced. Every seat in the House is, 
of course, occupied. The best place 
to hear the Chancellor from is the 
front row of the gallery on the Oppo- 
sition side. If a Member is fortunate 
enough to get there he is all right. 
The House is hushed, no one cries 
“order, order,” and the speech is audi- 
ble. But these desirable seats are very 
speedily filled, and if a Member is de- 
tained by business, and even Members 
of Parliament may have some business 
outside politics, he has to get into the 
gallery behind the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, where even the clear dic- 
tion of the present Chancellor must be, 
and is, almost inaudible. However, it 
must be allowed that the dull days out- 
number the interesting days by very 
many. gSo the new Member has ample 
opportunity to sit in his seat with 
tolerable comfort. 

After some time he becomes less 
punctilious about attending prayers in 
order to secure his seat. He strolls 
down to the House more at his leisure, 
and is satisfied if he is in time for the 
first division. He finds that many of 
the speeches he has listened to have 
not repaid him for his trouble. He 
may even think that he could have 
done better himself, and he betakes 
himself to his letters, or the smoking- 


room, or the terrace, as the case may 
be, until something arises which in- 
terests him, or until some Member is 
speaking to whom he wishes to listen. 
He even ventures to dine out, and 
ceases to think that if he misses a 
division the heavens will fall. He be- 
gins to look out for the mammon of 
unrighteousness in the shape of a 
“pair’ for the first hour or two after 
dinner, and presently reaches that 
depth of degradation when he will 
gladly pair for the night sitting, and 
not return to the House after dinner. 

The new rules have made pairing 
more difficult than it used to be. In 
fact they have made attendance at the 
House altogether more troublesome and 
more irksome than it was. Supposing 
a Member wishes to ask a question, 
and to receive a verbal answer, he 
must be in his place by 2 P.M., or a 
very few minutes later. Or if he does 
not wish to ask a question, but is 
warned that a snap division will be 
taken at 2.30 P.M., he is anxious to do 
his duty. He must either be in the 
House by 2.30 and neglect his own 
business, which may be infinitely more 
important than the division in which 
he is expected to vote, or he must at- 
tend to his own business and risk miss- 
ing a division and so fail in his duty 
as a good party man. For business 
men nothing can be more inconvenient 
than the new rule of meeting at 2 
P.M. 

Then take the dinner hour. The out- 
side public believe that the House ad- 
journs from 7.30 till 9 P.M. But the 
Member knows better. The new Mem- 
ber may expect to be free at 7.30. He 
accepts an invitation to dinner at 8 
o’clock, and thinks that, as he is paired 
from 9 to 10.30, he is all right. Not a 
bit of it. At 7.28 the Closure is moved 
and divided on. As soon as that divi- 
sion is over the Amendment is put and 
divided on, and then the main question 
is put and divided on. These three 
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divisions take at the very least half 
an. hour. The new Member, if he has 
a carriage or is lucky enough to find 
a cab, drives home by 8.15, dresses in 
a frantic hurry, and reaches his desti- 
nation by, say, 840. Before the new 
rules came in it was comparatively 
easy to get a pair from 7 or 7.30 to 
10.30. A man could make fairly sure 
of getting to his dinner by 8.15, and of 
coming back to the House at about the 
same time as his pair. Now Members 
(who are not retiring) do not care to 
miss a chance of voting in two or three 
divisions between 7.28 and 8 o'clock. 
So unless a man wishes to pair for the 
night, the best he can do for him- 
self is to pair from 9 till 11, annoy his 
hostess by being half an hour late for 
dinner, and be a general nuisance to 
the party he was invited to meet. 
Then the change from Wednesdays 
to Friday. Until the new rules were 
passed Members knew that on Wednes- 
day evenings they could be sure of be- 
ing free from the House of Commons 


. by 5.30 or 6 P.M. They could make 


their own arrangements for passing 
the evening. Many entertained in 
their own houses, many more were 
entertained by their friends. Under 
the new rules Wednesdays are no 
longer free evenings. Fridays have 
taken their place. This is, of course, 
convenient to Members who wish to 
leave London for a long week end. 
But for the many Members whose 
country homes are a long distance 
from London, and who cannot reach 
home by leaving London by any train 
as late as 6 P.M., the change is an 
unmitigated nuisance. It involves 
four long consecutive sittings in the 
House every week without the wel- 
come break which Wednesday used 
to give. The officials, the messengers, 
and servants used to look forward with 
feelings of relief to the Wednesday 
break; and although they are thankful 
now when Friday comes, they are in 
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many cases almost too weary to enjoy 
their rest. And at the end of a long 
Session, when the weather is over- 
poweringly hot, when the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons is most un- 
pleasant, even if not actually un- 
healthy, and when—the twelve o’clock 
rule having been suspended—the sit- 
tings last till 2 or 3 o'clock every 
morning, the strain becomes almost un- 
bearable. However, the new rules are 
something of a relaxation to Members 
of the Government, and especially to 
the Whips, who under the old Regime 
had to dine four nights every week 
in the House with no change of air 
or scene, This being so, inconvenient 
as the new rules are to ordinary 
Members, and intensely disliked as 
they are by many of these long-suf- 
fering people, there is perhaps after 
all something to be said in their 
favor. 

Perhaps nothing will leave a deeper 
impression on the mind of the Mem- 
ber when he has finally retired from 
the House of Commons than the deadly 
dulness of the place. +He sits there 
for hour after hour, having written his 
letters, read all the afternoon papers, 
having perhaps enjoyed one hearty 
laugh over F.C.G.’s cartoon in the 
Westminster Gazette, waiting for a divi- 
sion which may or may not come. In 
the winter he sits in the smoking- 
room if he can find a seat, trying in 
vain not to hear the everlasting clatter 
of the chessmen. In the summer he 
may walk up and down the small part 
of the terrace which the invading 
hordes of ladies have left free for him. 
He cannot but think how much more 
pleasantly, if not profitably, occupied 
he might be anywhere else. When the 
spring time comes he longs for the 
beauties and interests of the country, 
and asks himself vainly how he could 
ever have been so foolish as to be- 
come a Member of Parliament. If 
Members would consent to speak only 
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when they had something to say, if 
they would remember that what may 
seem of great interest to themselves is 
simply a bore to every one else, and 
if they would content themselves with 
saying what they have got to say in 
as few clear words as possible, life in 
the House of Commons would be less 
dull and far more work would be got 
through in far less time. But human 
nature is human nature, and probably 
as long as Members can send their 
speeches totheirlocal newspapers, where 
they appear in ezrtenso, so long will 
they go on boring other people who 
only wish to get the work carried out 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

Nothing shows the extreme dulness 
of the House of Commons more plainly 
than the way in which Members roar 
with laughter at some trivial joke or 
incident in the House which would 
not raise a smile outside. For instance, 
in July last a very popular Member 
was dressing for dinner when the divi- 
sion bell rang. Anxious not to miss 
the division, and not having time to 
complete his toilet, he put on a light 
overcoat, which some of the news- 
papers afterwards described as a dress- 
ing-gown, and came upstairs for the 
division. His appearance was received 
with shouts of merriment and ap- 
plause, which could only be equalled 
by a theatre full of children on the 
entrance of a very funny and popular 
clown. A very few minutes later the 
same Member, dressed in the same 
overcoat, walked into Palace Yard, 
got into his cab, and drove off to his 
dinner. No one thought that he looked 
at all funny, and no one would have 
thought that he looked at all funny 
before, if they had not been so unut- 
terably bored that they felt as if they 
must either roar with laughter at 
something or lapse into a fixed state of 
melancholia. 

There is one other impression which 
will probably be left on the mind of 
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the retired Member, a more pleasant 
one than the impression of dulness. 
That is the extreme patience of Minis- 
ters particularly during question time. 
A Member gets up and asks a question 
standing in his name. The Minister 
from whom the answer is desired gives 
a clear and definite reply. Whereupon 
some other Member frequently jumps 
up, and commencing with “Mr. Speak- 
er, Sir, arising out of that answer I 
wish to ask,” proceeds to ask some 
question which has not the remotest 
connection with the answer out of 
which it is supposed to have arisen. 
When the absence of connection is too 
flagrant Mr. Speaker generally informs 
the inquisitive Member that such is 
the case and will not allow the sub- 
sidiary question to be put. But if the 
Minister is allowed to answer the sub- 
sidiary question, however little con- 
nected it may be with his original 
reply, an answer is invariably given 
with perfect good temper, and the 
worst that is likely to befall the ques- 
tioner (whose purpose in nine cases 
out of ten is only to waste time) is to 
be told that his question does not arise 
out of anything that has gone before, 
and that, consequently, he must give 
notice of it. 

Another deep impression likely to be 
left is the extreme tact and courtesy 
of the Whips, both on the Government 
and on the Opposition side. Naturally 
the Government Whips have a heavier 
burden to carry than have the Whips 
on the Opposition side. They have 
most arduous and tiresome work dur- 
ing long hours day after day. They 
have to keep their party in the House 
when very frequently many Members 
of their party are trying to get out 
of it. They have to answer the same 
question “When are we going to 
divide?’ fifty times in an hour, and 
they do not know the answer, and they 
have no particular means of knowing 
it. Occasionally, though it is to be 



































hoped but seldom, they meet with 
strange discourtesy from Members 
whose immediate desire is rather to 
go away from the House than to stay 
and vote with their party. But al- 
most invariably they return the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath, and 
probably the Whips are the most 
popular men in the House of Commons, 
both with Members of their own party 
and with Members of the party with 
whom they politically disagree. 

Now when the retiring Member is a 
fully retired Member, when he is a 
free man, when he is no longer under 
the bondage of party ties, and when he 
comes to think over his old days in 
Parliament, will he be glad to have 
served his time in that august assem- 
bly? The answer is undoubtedly yes. 
He may be bored whilst he is there. 
He may be disappointed at not being 
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able to obtain what he knows to be 
right for his own constituency. He 
may see, to his sorrow, five or six or 
more hours wasted for every single 
hour that is profitably employed. But 
still, unless he is strangely unfortunate, 
he will have made a few real friends 
and many agreeable acquaintances. 
He will have been in the swim for a 
time. He will have seen how laws 
are made, though he may see that the 
machinery for their manufacture is 
very clumsy, awkward, and slow. And 
although he may see most clearly that 
any business run on the same lines 
must inevitably go bankrupt in six 
months, he can, at any rate, feel cer- 
tain that the same kind of work is not 
carried on as well by any political as- 
sembly in the world as it is by the 
Mother of Parliaments. 

A Retiring Member. 
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Under the tree in the middle of the 
lawn stood a very little boy. The tree 
was glorious with pink blossom. The 
child’s face was flushed, his lips were 
set hard, his eyes were bright with 
angry tears, and his clothes, much too 
fine for a small boy in a big garden, 
showed the rents and stains of pro- 
longed and desperate struggle. Well 
they might! For the sixth time his 
arms embraced the stem of the tree; 
for the sixth time his bare knees 
pressed its rind; for the sixth time he 
slid back to earth again without hav- 
ing come within measurable reach of 
the lowest bough. Some vision of 
himself triumphantly seated in the 
midst of the pink bloom had doubtless 
first tempted him to the adventure; 
but, after so many failures to achieve 
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it, the original inspiration was clean 
forgotten. Not any object of victory, 
but just victory for its own sake, the 
simple determination not to be beat, 
was all that remained. He had to 
climb that tree. 

He was not too young to have heard 
of Bruce and the Spider, as well as of 
Alfred and the Cakes; for his was a 
generation when even babies found 
their way into the wise heart of history 
through the pleasant paths of fable 
instead of waiting to be driven into 
some foolish maze of fable through 
iron gates of history—gates whence 
critics and pedants have cleared every 
ivy-leaf away. The seventh time, 
therefore, was bound to win. Round 
the smooth and slippery stem went the 
little bare legs again, and hard against 
the bark the little rasped knees; up 
went his hands to the utmost stretch 
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of his arms. Now for a pull! Yes; 
up went his knees higher yet, and his 
feet after them, leaving only one of his 
shoes behind. Truly it was a tremen- 
dous pull; surely there could not be a 
leaf’s breadth between his finger-tips 
and the nearest bough. One spring, 
and—down he came for the seventh 
time. 

“Master Lin! 
shrill voice from 
“come in to tea!’ 

Tea! What a summons—and the tree 
still unclimbed! He could have sobbed; 
it would have been so proud a thing to 
be sought for high and low, and at last 
to have been discovered throned among 
those pink blossoms, to the wonder of 
his world. But to be found on common 
earth instead of half-way to the sky, 
with nothing to show for a_ heroic 
struggle but damaged clothes and 
knees—it was no feeble fear of a 


Master Lin!’ cried a 
an opep window, 


scolding that brought the tears to his 
eyes; it was disappointed ambition and 


humiliated pride. Was it too late for 
success even now? Alas! that shrill 
voice at the window was the resistless 
voice of Fate; and for such he knew 
it, though he would have called it only 
old Sarah’s. Besides, the summons to 
milk-and-water and _ bread-and-jam 
under the title of tea was not, apart 
from circumstances, an unwelcome 
sound. So he was man enough to gulp 
down the sob and hold back the tears 
while working his foot into its dropped 
shoe. For a long moment he stood 
under the blossoms that seemed to 
mock him with their pinkness, and re- 
garded their distance from the lawn 
with gravely measuring eyes; and then, 
before turning away, he slowly gave 
utterance to a vow of high resolve: 

“When I’m old I'll climb into the 
almond-tree!”’ 


II. 


Among all who have had any part in 


our Empire-making, the name of Sir 
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Lionel Galbraith, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
with as many more letters to follow as 
might set up a printing-office in capi- 
tals, has always stood for that of Good 
Fortupe. “Galbraith’s own Luck,” on 
the lips of his many friends and few 
foes, came at a very early period of 
his career to supersede the older 
phrase. 

His persistent good fortune was the 
more remarkable inasmuch as the odds 
had been so formidably against him at 
starting. That desperately unlucky 
country parson, his father, had left him 
nothing by way of inheritance beyond 
an insolvency, the care of an invalid 
mother, three ungrown-up sisters, an 
unfinished education, only the average 
amount of brains, and an unlimited 
lack of anybody to help him with 
patronage, interest, cash, or even 
counsel, Nevertheless, his initial 
achievement was to astonish an ex- 
perienced crammer, as well as himself, 
by coming out at the tail of a com- 
petitive examination for Government 
employment in an exceptionally weak 
year. The result was his appointment 
te an obscure, remote, and unhealthy 
service abroad, where no opportunity 
for advancement was in the least likely 
to occur to a young fellow without 
means, expectations, or influential 
friends. But then that young fellow 
happened to be Lionel Galbraith. So 
there chanced to be trouble with some 
native chiefs just when his own chief 
chanced to be down with the native 
fever. Young Galbraith coped success- 
fully with a situation which called for 
nothing beyond common pluck and 
common-sense, but for some reason or 
no reason happened to lay hold of 
public attention. The name of Lionel 
Galbraith, at three-and-twenty, got into 
the clubs, the House, and the papers 
in the right way; which meant (in 
those days) that it had come into the 
public mind to stay. When, therefore, 
his chief presently succumbed to the 
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local malaria, from which nobody but 
Lionel the Lucky had ever been known 
to escape scot-free, somebody else ob- 
tained unenviable promotion, while 
the fortunate youth was rewarded 
with one of the prizes of his career for 
which, precisely at that moment, and 
never at any other, nobody else hap- 
pened to be available. 

Thenceforth his record of success 
had been unbroken. Success is at least 
as often the parent of merit as merit 
of success; and his merit nobody ever 
dreamed of denying. In short, he 
failed in nothing save in exciting envy; 
so thoroughly was being passed by 
Lionel Galbraith in the race part and 
parcel of the natural order of things 
that when he distanced a rival he 
never lost a friend. But it could not 
have been through mere merit—which 
is as common a thing as posts for it 
to fill—that whenever and wherever 
there was any opportunity for special 
distinction, there was he always in its 
Way; or that, wherever he was, there 
the opportunity was notoriously certain 
to come. The Destinies whose depart- 
ment is the ordering of promotions, 
retirements, illnesses, superannuations, 
deaths, and so forth, displayed to- 
wards him all the unscrupulous par- 
tiality of a mother for a scapegrace 
Even when he blundered they 
turned the blunder to his 


son, 
somehow 
credit. 

And finally, for the luckiest luck of 
all, he became the husband of the best 
wife in the world (except, of course, 
that one better wife whose name 
every married man knows). It had 
been a love-match on both sides, which 
was luckier still; and it had remained, 
in middle age, a love-marriage; which 
is luck’s crown. In short, in his career, 
in his health, in his wealth, in his 
friends, in his home, in his heart, Sir 
Lionel Galbraith had won all the suc- 
cess that is open to an honest man or 
valued by a sane one. 
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Every schoolboy—at least when 
Lionel Galbraith was one: things may 
be different now—had heard of the king 
whose luck was too complete for mor- 
tal man’s until Fortune, whom he had 
come to regard as his handmaid, dis- 
played herself in her true colors as a 
peremptory and relentless creditor, with 
a ruinous account for favors couferred. 
For she has a truly diabolical sense 
of humor, lifting her victims higher 
and higher the better to enjoy the 
depth of their fall. As mortals enjoy 
a farce, so does she split her sides over 
a tragedy; and, being her own play- 
wright, there is no limit to the amount 
of enjoyment she can create for her- 
self and for every other mean and 
envious soul. Was she but fattening 
“Lucky” Lionel Galbraith for her 
shambles all the while? 


III. 


One pleasant summer afternoon Dr. 
Wilson of Beechworth, Mrs. Wilson, 
and the six young Wilsons—boys and 
girls from fifteen downwards—were 
chatting over tea in the drawing- 
room when a ring at the front door 
was explained by the entrance of the 
parlor-maid with two visiting-cards, 
one large and one small. On the larger 
was engraved “Lady Galbraith;” on the 
smaller, “Sir Lionel Galbraith, G.C.B.” 

“Bless my soul, Madge!” exclaimed 
the doctor, “Why, that’s Galbraith—the 
Galbraith! What on earth can he be 
doing at Beechworth? And calling on 
us—us! What can it mean?’ For 
though he too could write capitals 
after his name—M.R.C.S., to wit, and 
more than those—he was not vain 
enough to dream that they had at- 
tracted so very great a man to so very 
small a town. “Madge!” But Madge 
had vanished to make the most of a 
moment with violet-powder and eau 
de Cologne.—‘“Jane, where did you 
show them? Not into the surgery?” 
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“Please, sir, they’re a-standin’ in the 
all.” 

“Great heaven!” Out he ran. And 
when Mrs. Wilson returned to the 
drawing-room, almost as cool and fresh 
as if nothing were happening, she 
found her husband on the best of terms 
with a _ pleasant-looking middle-aged 
pair, with no more sign of the incar- 
nate British Lion and his Lioness 
about them than any ordinary British 
couple paying an ordinary British 
eall, She was almost as disappointed 
as relieved until she thought of the 
glory of their visiting-cards for ever 
clean and uppermost in the bowl on 
the hall-table for all Beechworth to 
read. 

“I’m trying to feel like an impudent 
intruder, and can’t,” Sir Lionel was 
saying. “The fact is that to be with- 
in twenty miles of Beechworth and 
not bring my wife to see this house 
wasn’t to be thought of—even if it re- 
quired burglary. And so”—— 

“And so,” beamed Mrs. Wilson, “you 
will further honor us by taking a cup 
of tea. My children, Lady Galbraith: 
Henry, Charlotte, Violet’”—— 

“You are welcome—most welcome,” 
said the doctor heartily. “But this 
house—has it any particular interest? 
We haven’t been here very long, and 
I've never heard.” 

“Only the interest that this little 
fellow here’—— 

“Vincent,” interpolated Mrs. Wilson. 

“Will take in it when he is as old as 
I am and has lived as far away. I 
was born here—nothing more.” 

“You were born here!” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“So it happened. This was the old 
vicarage—I was terribly puzzled by the 
discovery of a new one—and my 
father was vicar of Beechworth. I 
lived the first half-dozen years of my 
life here. Then I remember a _ sud- 
den journey, and I never saw Beech- 
worth again till this afternoon. Yet, 
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young as I was, I remember things— 
little things of course, but then it is 
just the little things that brand them- 
selves in; there’s nothing smaller than 
the prick of a tattooing needle, but 
there it stays, a part of the man. The 
haze that blurs what people cal' big 
things! But I could show you the very 
spot in this room where my poor 
mother’s work-box stood, and give you 
an exact list of everything inside it.” 

“And what was inside?” asked a small 
voice not from from his knee. 

“Oh, wonders, secrets: Aladdin’s 
lamp, Bluebeard’s key,” he said, with 
the rather shy laugh of one who has 
been very nearly talking sentiment to 
strangers. “Mrs Wilson, I dare say 
you won’t mind letting your young 
people show me round some of my old 
haunts and corners? You see, I’ve got 
to get back to about this little fellow’s”’ 

“Vincent’s”—— 

“Vincent’s age, and I shall want a 
proper guide.—Let me see: are there 
still dragons in the shrubbery behind 
the water-butt, eh?” 

“No,” said Vincent. 
of snails.” 

“Civilization all over, eh, Bess?” 
asked the Empire-maker of his wife: 
“exit the wild and harmless dragon; 
enter the mild and destructive snail.— 
Well, we'll visit the water-butt; and 
I'll lead the way.” 

That he was quite able to grow back 
towards Vincent’s age was presently 
evident. The children forgot to be shy; 
and if Mrs. Wilson kept a skeleton in 
any of her cupboards she must have 
been trembling, so completely was 
every nook explored in search of the 
little adventures of the great man when 
he was small. Thus, in due course, 
they reached the garden. To what an 
immense expanse of hill and dale, to 
what Saharas of gravel and Savannahs 
of turf, to what  boundlessness 
of flower-land and forest, had the 


“But there’s lots 
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garden spread _ out 
in his memory; and into what 
a poor, shrunken caricature of his 
childhood’s wonderland did he now step 
through the bow-window! Well, every- 
body knows how the shrinkage of il- 
lusion feels. “I suppose you big boys,” 
said he, “know how to climb? Now, I 
wonder which will be astride of a 
branch the first of us three—Henry, or 
Richard, or 1?” 

And before anybody could answer, he, 
the great Sir Lionel Galbraith, G.C.B., 
had pulled one arm out of his frock- 
coat and was pulling out the other. He 
was smiling; but his face was flushed 
and his smile a little strange. 

“My dear, what are you going to do?” 
asked Lady Galbraith, who until now 
had thought that she knew him well. 

“Oh—only—only, my dear—— But— 
hulloa!—surely—surely there used to be 
a tree—an almond-tree—in the middle 
of the lawn?” 

“Oh yes,” came in answering chorus. 
“There used to be; but it was in the 
way of the tennis, and so’”’—— 

“Ah! By Jove, Bess! do you know 
how late it is? We shall have to hurry 
if we mean to catch the train. Good- 
bye—very many thanks—don’t trouble 
—I know the way quite well.” 

A very different person was the 
rather stiff and stern Sir Lionel who 
took such abrupt and hurried leave 
from the genial playmate of five 
minutes ago. 


old vicarage 


“Bess dear,’”’ said he during the short- 
cut to the railway station through the 
fields, “people call me a_ successful 
man.” 
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“Of course they do, and they call you 
better than that!” said his wife with 
wifely pride. 

“Well, I’m nothing of the kind. You 
can’t call a man successful who has 
failed to do the only thing that in all 
his life he ever tried to do with all 
his strength and all his will. And I 
am that man.” 

“Lin! Why, there’s nothing worth 
doing that you haven't done.” 

“Say there’s nothing worth getting 
that I haven’t got. That would be true. 
I have you. But we never even made- 
believe that you were hard for me to 
win, did we? And as for all the other 
things—well, they just came of them- 
selves. The only thing I ever set my- 
self to do with all my strength and all 
my will was to climb into an almond- 
tree.” 

“Into an—almond-tree?” 

“Don’t look so frightened! I was 
only a baby—about the age of the 
smallest of those Wilson boys. I 
couldn’t climb it; but I vowed I would 
some day! The very next morning we 
left Beechworth for good. But I never 
forgot that yow! I’ve dreamed of that 
almond-tree and its pink blossoms in 
India, Persia, China—all over the 
world; it has given a sort of unity to 
my life; I’ve always had a feeling as 
if every step I rose in life was a step 
nearer to that almond-tree. To-day, 
Bess, was to have been my triumph: 
‘When I’m old I'll climb into the al- 
mond-tree!” And now I shall never 
climb into the almond-tree. No,” he 
added with a smile, “not even if I 
should live to be young!” 

Even so was the long and heavy debt 
to Fortune paid in full. 

R. E. Franeillon. 
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WAR UNDER WATER. 


In naval warfare there is now, as 
there has always been, a school which 
desires to attain great results without 
a corresponding expenditure of men or 
money. In our own naval history we 
have prominent instances of this in, 
for example, Elizabeth’s scheme of war 
at sea by limited liability company, in 
a proposal by Sir Walter Raleigh that 
hoys and petty craft should be consti- 
tuted into a flotilla for use in home 

vaters, and above all in the introduc- 
tion of fireships and infernals. Each 
and all of these devices, together with 
many more of like nature, have been 
greeted at their introduction by flour- 
ishes of trumpets. Each and all have 
failed to revolutionize naval warfare, 
and have speedily been consigned by 
the stern test of war to the subordinate 
position best fitted to their nature. The 
youngest of the children born to this 
school are the locomotive torpedo and 
the submarine. Of these inventions 
the former may be said to be approach- 
ing maturity; the latter is still in need 
of careful fostering. 

In approaching the subject it is very 
necessary to clear the mind of preju- 
dice and misconception. To do so is 
not easy. The locomotive torpedo, even 
after an existence of a quarter of a 
century, not yet fully emerged 
from the cloud of myth- which has en- 
shrouded it since its birth; and, as to 
the submarine, it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that the public 
regards it as a warlike equivalent of 
the serpent, and but 
little reliable information con- 
cerning it. That this should be so is, 
of course, largely due to the temptation 
mysterious an instrument 
the sensational writers 


has 


sea possesses 


more 


which so 
holds out to 


whose facts and fancies flood the daily 
press and cheaper magazines. It is 


also due in part to the fact that the 
few men qualified to speak with expert 
knowledge on the subject are still con- 
trolled by that great rule of silence 
which is so loyally respected in the 
Royal Navy. So it happens that the 
submarine has as yet almost no litera- 
ture of its own in England. One or 
two volumes, indeed, have recently 
been devoted to the subject, but what 
utility they might have possessed for 
the general reader is more than 
counterbalanced by their journalistic 


and imaginative tendency. The mere 
possibility of constructing a_ vessel 


navigable under water has much taken 
the popular fancy, which after accord- 
ing due recognition to the fact, has 
proceeded, naturally enough, to trans- 
fer to the submarine of fact many of 
the attributes of the submarine of 
fiction. Decidedly there are beliefs 
here which a latter-day Sir Thomas 
Browne might include in his “Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidemica”; and false beliefs 
contain a certain spice of danger. 

it must not be forgotten that there 
is a great difference between submarine 
navigation and submarine warfare. 
That considerable advance has been 
made in the former direction is well 
known: and it has been shown that the 
submarine boat has so far overcome 
many of the difficulties which beset it 
that it has already, for certain pur- 
poses, a definite commercial value. 
But the difficulties in the way of mer- 
vantile success are as nothing com- 
pared with these which must be en- 
countered if the submarine is to be 
of use in war; indeed, the conditions 
are so widely different that it is safe 
to predict that there will in the future 
be as great a divergence between the 
warlike and the peaceful types of under- 
there is to-day 


water vessels as 

















in surface craft. At present the 
only submarine built fer a non- 
warlike purpose is the Lake boat, 
whose object is to search for, and to 
salve, property lost in sunken ships. 
If any other peaceful method of using 
submarines is to come to the fore, it 
will consist presumably in the con- 
veyance of passengers for short dis- 


tances. This could be done now, if it 
were worth while. It would, for in- 
stance, be quite feasible to run an 


under-water service from Dover to 
Calais, and details of such a scheme 
have been worked out. That it is not 
carried into effect is due seemingly to 
the fact that even the sea-sick majority 
are not yet prepared to trust their 
lives beneath the waves. 

The primary difficulties which have 
to be removed are in respect of speed, 
vision, stability, diving and armament. 
When all these are overcome it will be 
possible to construct an effective sub- 
marine man-of-war. In the case of an 
effective passenger-boat not one of 
these considerations need enter, for 
such a vessel might have her propul- 
sive power outside her, and be worked 
like an electric tram; and, if this were 
so, she would have no greater need of 
vision than has a train running in a 
tunnel, 

But for the man-of-war boat the 
analogy of the tram will not serve; 
she is more directly comparable to the 
motor-car. As to speed, however, she 
is as yet very severely limited, and 
will continue to be so until some en- 
gineering development of a revolution- 
ary nature takes place. The popular 
belief that the man-of-war submarine 
runs below water, seeing but unseen, 
is very far from the truth. Her nor- 
mal condition is awash. To be effec- 
tive she must be more or less visible, 
and as soon as she goes out of sight 
she becomes all but innocuous, But 


her only protection lies in her power 
She is not in 


to vanish completely. 
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reality a submarine proper at all, she 
is a submersible. The submarine pure 
and simple is even more strictly limited 
in point of speed and vision than the 
submersible, and has been relegated by 
experience to the functions of harbor 
defence. The result of this amphibious 
disposition is that the submersible 
needs two sets of engines, one for use 
on the surface, the other for use be- 
neath it. The surface engine will not 
serve below water; and to use the be- 
low-water engine on top of the water 
is out of the question on the score of 
economy. As it is, the crux of the 
matter is that the only known power 
which is satisfactory for submerged 
work is derived from electric accumu- 
lators. Accumulators are accountable 
for the fact that there are practical 
submersibles at all, but an enormous 
disadvantage of them is that their 
weight is quite out of any reasonable 
proportion to the power derived from 
them. The greatest possible submerged 
speed is at present only about eight 
knots at the best. Working on the 
surface with the gasoline-motor used 
for that purpose a speed of about 
twelve knots can be attained; but even 
this is contemptible enough when com- 
pared with the twenty-five knots of the 
latest type of torpedo boat, and the 
thirty knots of the destroyer. 
However, it is at least conceivable 
that an improved method of propul- 
sion may be introduced which will give 
the necessary increase of speed. There 
are, indeed, those who profess that the 
time will come when the submarine 
will draw her motive power from an 
outside source by means similar to 
wireless telegraphy. This would indeed 
solve the riddle, but at the expense 
of the submarine herself. She would 
then cease to be a boat: all that would 
be necessary would be a_ glorified 
Brennan torpedo, dirigible from a posi- 
tion either ashore or on board a big 
ship. But though such a device has 
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long been spoken of, and though 
humerous rumors have been floated 


concerning it, there is not a particle 
of evidence that it is as yet within any 
measurable distance of actuality. 

This being so it is necessary for 
practical purposes to confine the atten- 
tion to the submersible of to-day, which 
in addition to being very slow is very 
blind. Great sacrifices have been made 
in order to gain a reasonably good 
power of vision, but the only method 
that answers at all well is to fit the 
submersible with a high conning tower, 
such as proved so vulnerable in the 
unfortunate A 1, and to work her with 
that rising above water. Obviously 
this method sacrifices invisibility, and 
cannot be followed in the near neigh- 
borhood of hostile ships. The attack- 
ing submersible approaches with her 
conning tower above water as near as 
she dares, then she sinks down till only 
the periscope remains visible, and re- 
lies upon that. The limitations of this 
instrument are well known: it reveals 
only a small sector of the horizon, it 
makes it impossible to judge distances, 
and it is liable to be obscured by spray. 
But, such as it is, it is small and gives 
the submersible a reasonable chance 
of getting within torpedo rangawithout 
being discovered. Once discovered 
there is nothing for her to do save to 
dive completely below the surface, 
where all is darkness. 

Other difticulties there were, such as 
the power to keep to the desired depth, 
the power to pass quickly from the 
awash to the submerged condition, and 
even the power to fire torpedoes with 
impunity. But all these have been 
definitely overcomé, and the submersi- 
ble is fit to take her place in the ranks 
of fighting ships as a possible substi- 
tute for the torpedo boat. The impor- 
tant questions that remain are as to 
whether her poor speed and limited 
handicap her so 


power of vision 


severely as to render her innocuous. 
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Opinion is certainly divided on this 
point. Many hold that there is nothing 
that she could do which could not be 
done as well, or better, by the surface 
torpedo boat. Others again believe, 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that she has already attained to some 
practical utility. But both classes of 
observer are in favor of a continuance 
of experiments, either in the hope that 
some radical improvements in speed 
and vision may transform her into a 
really formidable instrument of war, 
or in the faith that the moral menace 
held out by this form of attack will 
make it worth the risk to life and the 
cost in money which it entails. 
Sceptics, of course, exist who maintain 
that the moral menace could be con- 
veyed without the practical risk, and 
that all that would be necessary would 
be to post at desirable points a few 
big notices to “Beware of the Sub- 
marines.” It is likely, indeed, that in 
war, as has already been done in 
manoeuvres, means will be found by 
ingenious officers to magnify the exist- 
ing threat; but it is improbable that 
any Power known to be entirely de- 
void of these weapons—and no Power 
has succeeded yet in building one with- 
out the secret leaking out—would suc- 
ceed in inspiring awe in an opponent 
by a simple exhibition of bogus con- 


ning towers and counterfeit peri- 
scopes. Fraud, no doubt, will supple- 


ment the available supply, but it will 
not prove an absolute substitute for it. 

Such, in terms of navigation, are 
some of the limitations of the submer- 
sible. It remains to consider the vessel 
with reference to the weapon which 
it is designed to us*. 

The locomotive torpedo, after a his- 
tory of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and repeated use in warfare, has 
definitely confirmed itself in a position 
of importance afloat. It is not neces- 
sary to refer at length to the perform- 
ances of earlier models in former wars, 

















to the negative results given by the 
war between Spain and the United 
States, or to the recent Japanese suc- 
cesses, with the more perfect weapon. 
All experience tells the same tale,— 
that the torpedo, if it hits, is irresisti- 
ble. No device hitherto discovered will 
palliate its effect. There has -accord- 
ingly been no attempt to add to its 
destructive capacity, and attention has 
been centred upon increasing its ac- 
curacy, range, and speed. Thanks to 
the gyroscope its accuracy is now in- 
contestable, and it has of late been pos- 
sible to direct efforts towards adding 
to the range. Probably by far the 
greater number of torpedoes still in ser- 
vice both in our own and in foreign 
navies range but 800 yards; but the 
newer models can run for a considera- 
bly greater distance than this, and it is 
reasonably certain that in the next 
great war effective torpedo range will 
have been extended to 3000 yards or 
even more. The Whitehead itself is, 
like a ship, a thing of compromise. 
Large additions to any of its qualities 
become possible by sacrificing others 
in an undue proportion. All calcula- 
tions have to start from the considera- 
tion that the weapon has reached its 
maximum weight, and that the present 
explosive charge is adequate. A con- 
stant of 1000 Ibs. remains for the shell, 
the complex machinery, and the motive 
power. It is only since the introduction 
of the gyroscope that any addition to 
the range was thought of; for up to 
that date sufficient accuracy could not 
be obtained to make full use of the 
range then available. But with the 
discovery that, instead of running true 
for a bare 800 yards, the torpedo could 
now be made to run s'raight for as 
long as the motive-power lasted, there 
came the desire of extending its radius: 
and an addition to the store of com- 
pressed air used as a propellant was 
found to be possible. It is not neces- 
sary to expend this extra power in 
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largely increasing speed, for the present 
service speed of some 30 knots is suffi- 
cient: it is therefore possible to main- 
tain the present extreme speed over 
longer distances than hitherto, and to 
increase the range very largely. Such 
is the weapon of to-morrow, which will 
be in use when the submarine first goes 
forth to war. 

This paper is concerned solely with 
the torpedo in its relations to its hand- 
maidens, the torpedo boat and the sub- 
marine; and it is not proposed to touch 
upon the use of torpedoes in fleet, 
actions. A remarkable fact about this 
ingenious, and now most accurate, 
weapon is that down to the present 
war there had been no instance of a 
ship under way being struck by a 
torpedo. All its victims had been 
caught at anchor or were otherwise 
stationary. And, from the best infor- 
mation available, the same thing has 
happened between Russid and Japan. 
Now the question arises, if the torpedo 
boat, which has power to catch the 
hare, cannot cook him, how is the cook- 
ing to be done by the submarine, which 
can neither see him nor catch him? 
The design certainly is to use the sub- 
marine against ships under way to re- 
place the torpedo boat, which cannot 
act in daylight. And it is an open 
question, which experience alone can 
decide, whether it will be easier for 
a submarine to catch the hare by day 
than it has hitherto proved for the 
torpedo boat to catch him by night. 
Cerainly enthusiasts will be by no 
means satisfied if the submarine proves 
capable merely of attack on ships at 
anchor. 

But how then is the catching to be 
done? It is proved satisfactorily by a 
simple diagram that a submarine mov- 
ing at eight knots, its extreme speed 
submerged, cannot hope to reach a big 
ship steaming at double that pace, un- 
less the submarine when she first sights 
the ship is about eight miles distant 
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and not more than two points on her 
bow. If the distance is less, the 
danger angle is very considerably re- 
duced. In this case the boat, if unper- 
ceived, could sink to the submerged 
condition and, by heading the ship off, 
could approach to within half a mile, 
that is, to within torpedo range under 
existing conditions. With the long- 
range torpedo the case alters some- 
what. The submarine, if three points 
on the bow of the ship at first sight- 
ing, has still just a possible chance of 
getting within one mile and a half of 
her, that is, to extreme torpedo range. 
In the former case the danger zone 
for the ship is four points, and in the 
latter is but six points, out of the 
thirty-two. The initial odds therefore 
are heavy enough against the sub- 
marine’s getting a shot at all. But 
even these odds fade into insignificance 
when it is remembered that they pre- 
suppose a ship steaming on a straight 
course and taking no precautions what- 
ever against submarine attack. But her 
captain would know if he was in 
waters likely to be infested by sub- 
marines, and would take measures ac- 
cordingly. He would, for instance, 
alter course constantly; a thing which 
of itself would be likely to baffle the 
submarine in view of its utter lack of 
speed. It has been suggested that, as 
a further measure, a couple of destroy- 
ers a short way ahead, one on either 
bow, would prove effective both in dis- 
covering and in destroying submarines. 
But this raises the question as to how 
the destroyer is to damage the sub- 
marine. Her guns would do no hurt, 
and she could not afford to run it down, 
even if it were not sunk below her 
draught. Various devices have been 
suggested to meet the case; a spar 
torpedo used by the destroyer, a big 
Whitehead exploded by a time-fuse, a 
hawser towed between two destroyers, 
and finally nets similarly used. The 
former of these suggestions appears to 
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have been already shelved, and the 
netting devices would presumably 
stand a chance of success only in nar- 
row channels. A plan suggested by the 
present writer was for the introduction 
of a small quick-firing torpedo. Such 
a weapon could probably be used with 
effect by surface torpedo craft against 
submarines either in connection with, 
or independently of, the hawser device. 
The essence of it is simple, and hinges 
merely on whether it is possible to 
construct a reliable torpedo of small 
dimensions. 

The present service weapon is 18 in. 
in diameter, 16 ft. 8 in. long, is over 
half a ton in weight, and carries a 
charge of about 200 Ilbs., which is 
enough to disable the biggest ship 
afloat. With this weapon a rate of fire 
of one a minute is accounted good in 
favorable circumstances, and on board 
a destroyer the conditions would not 
be favorable. But quite apart from the 
slowness of fire there is the enormous 
waste of power to be considered. To 
use such a weapon against a small 
submarine would be breaking a butter- 
fly upon the wheel with a vengeance. 
But if the dimensions of the big torpedo 
be halved, we arrive approximately at 
the following proportions: Diameter 9 
in., length 8 ft. 4 in., total weight 150 
Ibs., explosive charge 25 Ibs., speed 21 
knots. Two questions are suggested 
by a contemplation of these figures: 
could the thing be constructed, or does 
it lie in the same category as Horatio 
Oliver Hampden’s cocoa-valve? Sec- 
ondly, at what rate could it be ‘dis- 
charged? 

The suggestion has been well spoken 
of in the service press, and may be 
held to be, at first sight, within the 
bounds of possibility, and it will be in- 
teresting to see if any developments 
in this direction take place. Probably 
such a torpedo would be sufficiently 
powerful, and it is not unreasonable to 
presuppose for it a rate of fire six 
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times as fast as that of the full-sized 
Weapon, It would be snap-shooting at 
close ranges, and probably the gyro- 
scope, even if possible, would not be 
necessary. But there is the secondary 
consideration, that if the surface tor- 
pedo craft could carry such weapons 
for use against submarines, the sub- 
marines in their turn could carry them 
for use against torpedo craft. 

The surface torpedo boat revolution- 
ized the gun, but the gun cannot be 
used against the submarine. It is not 
unlikely therefore that this type of ves- 
sel will in like manner revolutionize the 
torpedo, the only weapon which can 
be employed against it. 

But, conceding to the submarine a 
modicum of effectiveness, it is still de- 
batable as to how far it will prove of 
use to the weaker power and how far 
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As to its uses in at- 
tack or defence, in breaking up or 
maintaining blockades, in attacking 
ships at sea or ships in harbor, all this 
is on the knees of the gods. That it 
might prevent such indirect long range 
bombardments as Port Arthur has been 
subject to is obvious; but its functions 
will be many, and will postulate dif- 
ferent types of craft. Different types 
are being evolved, but all as yet are 
subject to the heavy disabilities indi- 
cated above. The removal of these 
disabilities may come early or it may 
come late; but if its advent is not im- 
mediately followed by the rise of some 
new weapon able to neutralize the 
threat held out, then let there be no 
more faith in the history of navies and 
of human inventiveness. 

L. G. Carr Laughton. 


to the stronger. 





THE NEW EPICUREANISM. 


“If a creed makes a man feel happy, 
he almost invariably adopts it,” says 
Professor James in his “Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” We are per- 
haps too often inclined to be satisfied 
with this simple explanation of the be- 
liefs of other people. But if it were 
ever excusable to make such an as- 
sumption, it would be when one con- 
siders the spread of certain new re- 
ligious systems. These systems, while 
they differ in other respects, all involve 
the practical teaching that happiness is 
an obligation, a duty in itself,—not only 
the reward of virtue, but the necessary 
condition of virtue. The happiness to 
be aimed at is, of course, not supposed 
to depend on external things. “Chris- 
tian Science,” the most prominent of 
these sects, has, as every one knows, 
found an ingenious answer to the ob- 

jection that health of body is an ex- 


ternal thing: pain is an illusion arising 
out of a state of sin. We do not intend 
to enter here into the question of the 
cures of which one has heard so much, 
hor need we discuss the wetaphysical 
reasoning with which the whole thing 
has been deduced. This has already 
been shown to be unsound. Our con- 
viction is, moreover, that most of those 
who join the sect are not originally 
drawn to it by any abstract theories 
about the non-existence of matter, or 
the distinction between mortal and im- 
mortal mind. We think it is much 
more likely that they are fascinated by 
the vivid representation of pain as an 
evil hallucination which it is our para- 
mount duty to overcome in ourselves 
and in others. This view harmonizes 
with a tendency of the day. The in- 
fluence of the new ethics has even 
spread among a large number of peo- 
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ple who are still far from abandoning 
their old beliefs in matters theological or 
pathological, and have not gone beyond 
the theory of mental well-being as the 
first of duties. The novel demonstra- 
tion that it is possible for each one of 
us to attain this state is found to be in 
itself cheering. Many became for the 
first time aware of the power over 
themselves after they had acknowl- 
edged this obligation of using this 
power to bring about the desired con- 
dition of mind. At the same time it 
was discovered that not only practice 
and training, but advice and the bene- 
fit of other people’s experience on the 
same road, are of use. Hence the popu- 
larity of a new kind of literature deal- 
ing chiefly with the training of the 
will, always with the same object of 
mental] hygiene in view. We are grate- 
ful to any one who reminds us that 
there is hothing especially meritorious 
in gloom. Virtue will not be its own 
reward unless we have the honesty 
to admit that we have not given up 
anything much pleasanter for its sake. 
Un saint triste est un triste saint. (The 
nearest thing in English may perhaps 
be: “A sad saint is a sorry saint.’’) 
Apparently, too, people are apt to for- 
get that cheerfulness of mind is a habit 
which requires cultivation like any 
other, and that the means of acquiring 
and preserving this habit are not so 
obvious as one might suppose. But 
though we admit all this, it seems to 
us that the conception of life which 
underlies the movement is false. We 
do not think it a good sign that this 
point of view should appeal to many 
minds. Those who consider it neces- 
sary to expend so much ingenuity, so 
much will-force, upon the one object 
must, one thinks, either have found in 
themselves cause to dread the en- 
croachment of a deadening despond- 
ency, or else have an exaggerated opin- 
ion of the value of mental comfort. No 
doubt when our minds and our moods 
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are against us we want all the help 
we can get; but have not self-suffi- 
ciency and serenity sometimes proved 
themselves enemies too? What is the 
meaning of this fear of fear, this dread 
of sympathy, all these elaborate pre- 
cautions against the precautionary 
state? Have we become more healthy- 
minded in that we make greater effort 
against morbidity, or are we more mor- 
bid since we are obliged to make an 
obligation of healthy-mindedness? The 
remedy is usually discovered after 
the disease. A man must, one thinks, 
be feeling very old and feeble who re- 
peats to himself while dressing in -the 
morning, “Youth, health, vigor’; and 
any one who finds it necessary to join 
a “Don’t Worry Club” proclaims a cer- 
tain want of confidence in his own will. 


These are American inventions, but, 
according to certain pessimists, the 
whole of Europe, too, is suffering from 
will-sickness. Not to take such a 
gloomy view, we might perhaps explain 
the phase by showing that the demands 
upon the human will were never so 
great as at the present moment. It is 
true that life has become in a sense 
more mechanical; the scope of the in- 
dividual will is less obvious; but for 
this very reason its exercise is both 
more essential and more difficult. This 
may be one reason of the newly felt 
necessity of an education of the will. 
But whether it be that our wills are 
really weaker, or that circumstances 
require them to be stronger than ever 
before, it is certain that there has never 
been so much conscious resentment as 
now against the enfeeblement which 
comes from any revolt on the part of 
the nerves and imagination against the 
will. We recognize that it is our duty 
to suppress such revolts for the sake 
of others, .if not for our own; we 
scarcely dare give in for a moment to 
those softened moods and pleasant 
melancholies of which the poets sing. 
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Discouragement is infectious, as we all 
know, but it would seem that only a 
general tendency to it could account for 
our present extreme sensitiveness to 
the moods of those around us. The 
Peggotty family living in that boat 
turned upside down, which smelt so de- 
lightfully of salt fish, did not on the 
whole allow their spirits to be much 
damped by the peculiarities of Mrs. 
Gummidge; but in a family consisting 
entirely of Mrs. Gummidges it would 
be necessary to lay down some rules, 
such as that the expression “lone lorn 
cre’tur” be “taboo”; that the memory 
of the “old un” be not dwelt upon too 
often in public; discussions as to who 
felt it most when things went wrong 
not allowed. Without some such agree- 
ment life would not be possible. No 
accusation is commoner among inti- 
mates than that of spreading gloom. 
Each member of a family privately 
feels how cheery he or she would be if 
only the others would make an effort 
to be cheerful too! “I am naturally 
of a gay disposition,” said a young man 
to his friend as they walked sadly 
along together, “but I require an echo.” 
“And I can be very gay too,” said the 
other, “but I also require an echo!” 
They continued their walk in dreary 
silence. 


Evidently, then, there are cases in 
which the art of cheerfulness must be 
reduced to a study, and we owe to the 
new school many useful hints. But as 
the human will does not appear to be 
an inexhaustible force, there is a dan- 
ger that the carrying out of certain 
systems now proposed to us would ab- 
sorb so much of it that there would 
be very little left for other purposes. 
We shall be kept so busy acquiring 
and preserving the desired state of 
mind that there will be no time for 
anything else. And when we are all 
agreed that sadness is a crime, shall 
We not become hard upon ourselves and 
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harder upon others? But the great ob- 
jection to such systems is that they 
tend to foster the belief that ease of 
mind is the most important thing in 
life,—the good from which every other 
good will flow. For this reason one 
may, we think, call the members of the 
school followers of Epicurus. 


There is nothing offensive in the term 
Epicurean,—it has not necessarily any- 
thing to do with the love of good din- 
ners. It merely means the adoption of 
happiness, or, rather, of the avoidance 
of pain, as the chief aim of life. Epicu- 
rus was a materialist certainly, but not 
so consistent in his materialism as the 
Stoics with whom people usually pre- 
fer to be associated. His view of pleas- 
ure, if not very lofty in theory, would 
result in practice in an asceticism as 
thoroughgoing as that of any Stoic. 
Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren, must 
be the maxim adopted by the Epicu- 
rean more consciously than by any 
other philosopher. And Epicurus recog- 
nized the force of the imagination and 
will as well as any “Christian Scien- 
tist.” “If a wise man,” he says, “were 
to be put to torture, he would say how 
pleasant this is, how little do I care 
about it’; and again, “how pleasant a 
meal bread and water make to the 
hungry.” The new Epicureans would 
require all the Christian virtues, and so 
far no one can find fault with them. 
It is merely their point of view, the 
end towards which all this self-dis- 
cipline is supposed to be making, that 
seems doubtful. The old commonplace 
objection, that any conscious search 
after happiness defeats its own object, 
is not irrefutable; indeed, this very 
school has done much by example to 
prove the contrary. What we are in- 
clined to question is whether the state 
of mind they aim at is of such supreme 
value as they think. It has not been 
proved that absolute well-being of mind 
and bedy, supposing it to be attainable, 
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is essential to our perfect efficiency; 
nor do men, on the whole, seem to prize 
it above all other things. Is the edu- 
cated man as happy as the savage? 
Are grown-up people as happy as chil- 
dren? Yet, if we had to choose, know- 
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ing all the drawbacks of our present 
state, we would not choose to be chil- 
dren once more. Is it, then, too para- 
doxical to say that though we all want 
happiness, we want other things be- 
sides, we want other things more? 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. Bryce is preparing a new and 
enlarged edition of his “Holy Roman 
Empire.” 

Another little series of literary lives 
will start this autumn, under Mr. 
Heinemann’s auspices, called “Contem- 
porary Men of Letters.” The first 
volume, to be ready this month, will 
be “Walter Pater,” by Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has written a book 
about the Pilgrim’s Way from Win- 
chester to Canterbury, which contains 
an historical essay and an account of a 
,ourney of exploration made over it by 
himself. It will be published under the 
title of “The Old Road.” 


Carolyn Wells has prepared for the 
Scribners a companion volume to her 
“Nonsense Anthology,” published a 
year ago. The new book will be “A 
Parody Anthology,” and will comprise 
a generous selection from the large 
number of parodies accessible. 


An addition to ethnological literature 
is promised in a book entitled “Fetich- 
ism in West Africa,” by Dr. Robert 
Hamill Nassau, which Messrs. Duck- 
worth will publish shortly. Dr. Nassau 
has lived as a missionary among the 
natives of the West Coast of Africa 
almost continuously for forty years. 


Four unpublished stories, by the late 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English will be 
published by A. C. McClurg & Co. this 
fall. At Dr. English’s death these four 
stories were discovered by his literary 
executor in such form as to indicate 
the author’s wish that they be pub- 
lished as a book. The volume will bear 
the title “The Little Giant, and Other 
Wonder Tales,” and will be illustrated 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


The Rey. S. Baring-Gould has shown 
increased proof of his versatility by 
writing a Wagnerian romance, entitled 
“Siegfried,” founded on the operas of 
“Rheingold,” “Seigfried,’ and “The 
Dusk of the Gods.” The work is illus- 
trated by Mr. Charles Robinson, and 
will be issued by Messrs. Dean & Son in 
a style uniform with Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
book “The Valkyries,” published by the 
same firm last year. 


Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, who, 
some fourteen years ago, undertook the 
translation of the complete works of 
Heine, had finished the first eight 
volumes, containing the prose writings, 
at the time of his death. ‘The four re- 
maining volumes, giving the poems, 
have been translated by the late Mr. 
Thomas Brooksbank and “Margaret 
Armour.” The first two volumes will 
be published by Mr. Heinemann this 

month. 























A new work by Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
entitled “The Feminine Note in Litera- 
ture,” will be published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall this month. The 
title covers a series of critical studies 
of the works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mrs. Craigie, Lucas Malet, Miss Wil- 
kins, Mrs. Voynich, and others. An- 
other series of critical and literary 
papers to be published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall this month will be 
“Studies in Religion and Literature,” 
by Mr. W. 8. Lilly. They will publish 
also a new book by Fiona Macleod, en- 
titled “the Winged Destiny.” 


The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Saint-Beuve occurs two days 
after that of Lord Beaconsfield, in 
December next, and several centenary 
volumes have already been announced 
concerning him, including one coutain- 
ing the unpublished correspondence be- 
tween Saint-Beuve and M. Juste 
Olivier, the Swiss poet, and his wife. 
Messrs. Putnam are also preparing two 
illustrated volumes of Saint-Beuve es- 
says, newly translated by Miss Worme- 
ley (the translator of Balzac), to be 
published under the title of “Portraits 
of the Seventeenth Century: Historic 
and Literary.” 


The fifth play to be issued in the 
“First Folio” edition of Shakespeare, 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. is the 
Tragedie of Macbeth. It is edited, like 
its predecessors in this series, by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
who performed the same task with ad- 
mirable taste for the Camberwell 
Browning. The text is an exact copy 
of the First Folio, and the critical 
material includes a wealth of “literary 
illustrations” and an interesting group- 
ing of selected criticisms. Typographi- 
cally the volume is very attractive. 
Both as to appearance and as to the 
thoroughness of the editorial work each 
new volume of this edition strengthens 
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the favorable impression made by the 
first. 


The many readers who have been at- 
tracted to Mr. H. W. Boynton’s work 
as it has appeared from month to 
month in The Atlantic, will welcome 
the volume of his coliected 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish. 
Under the title “Journalism and Litera- 
ture,” Mr. Boynton writes of “Poetry 
and Commonplace,” “Owning Books,” 
“Literature as a By-product,” “The 
Writing Public,” “Pace in Reading” 
and kindred topics, always with an un- 
commonly agreeable blending of wit, 
information and everyday good sense. 
Of some of the essays one feels that 
they would have gained in power of 
impression had they been longer, but 
the point in each is clearly made. The 
book is suggestive, stimulating, full of 
terse, epigrammatic characterization, 
and eminently readable and quotable. 


essays 


Tue iatest announcement of volumes 
in preparation for the English Men of 
Letters series of the Macmillans in- 
cludes James Thomson by Professor 
G. C. Macaulay, Edward Fitzgerald by 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and Sir Thomas 
Browne by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. 
Gosse has the freshest subject, for 
there is said to be no existing biography 
of the author of the “‘Religio Medici,” 
other than the brief introductions to 
various editions of his writings. His 
life and correspondence form the first 
volume of the 1835-6 edition of his 
“Works.” Dr. Johnson wrote a “life” 
for an edition of the “Christian Morals” 
in 1758, and John Addington Symonds 
contributed an interesting introduction 
to a volume of Browne's writings in the 
“Camelot Classics.” It is certainly 
strange that an author of such standing 
should have had to wait so long for the 
fuller recognition implied by the devo- 
tien of a monograph to his life and 
work. 
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DESIRE SINGS. 


If only I were the sky, 

What days would be thine! 

No more than thou wouldst of a kind, 
Whether sunshine, or shower, or wind! 
If the heavens above thee were I, 
How the stars would shine! 

What a friend the moon would be 
To guard or companion thee! 


Thy days thou should’st fill like a rill 
That has found the best 

Of seaward paths, and gay 

Takes bedded in flowers its way, 

Were mine but the life of a hill: 

But, were I the west, 

Thou would’st sink all beauty and light 


Home to my heart every night. 
Sturge Moore. 


FROM CALLIMACHUS. 
I. 


Ah, where is Crethis! often say 
The girls in Samos,—wzhere is she 
With all those tales from history, 
All the new store of games to play! 


They miss her when they spin, the dear 
Sweet voice’s rippling. She lies here 
Slumbering for evermore the deep 
Long slumber all must one day sleep. 
(Anthologia Palatina vii. 459.) 


II. 


“Tonis,” Callignotus swore, 
“Tonis, ne’er 

Shall man or woman come before 
Thyself, I swear.” 


He swore; but true the adage runs, 
Oaths made in love 

Reach not the ears of Blessed Ones 
In Heaven above. 


He burns now with another flame; 
And that poor she, 
Megarian-like, is left “sans name 
And sans degree.” 
A. P. vy. 6.) 





III. 


The chance words, Heraclitus, fell,— 
Thy death; from me they drew 

Tears, at the memory of those days, 
How many a time we two 





Made the sun sink beneath our talk!— 
Ah, dear friend mine of old, 

One of us lies there overseas, 
Dead ashes, long since cold. 


But thy sweet voices are not dead; 
Those wocdnotes ever sing; 
Death, with his rude hand ravening all, 
Shall spare one precious thing. 
(A. P. vii. 80.) 
Walter Headlam. 
The Saturday Review. 


FULFILMENT. 


Before the quick’ning of the grass, 
When violets blow, 
And to and fro 
O’er folded buds the bleak winds pass, 
A thrush apon the elm-tree near 
Sings with reassuring sweetness, 
“Soon will end this incompleteness, 
When June is here! When June is 
here!” 


Then over sodden garden-beds 
Drip summer leaves, 
While ’neath the eaves 
The roses droop their pale-pink heads, 
And hushed are drowsy insect-hums, 
Wood-pigeons coo, despite the rain, 
“The sun will brightly shine again 
When August comes! When August 
comes!” 


Across the fields so lately gold 
Creep mists that chill, 
And gray and still 
Calm twilight comes ere day is old. 
Briefly the western crimson burns; 
Thea sounés the robin’s plaintive 


chant, 

“What fair things Mother Earth will 
grant 

When Spring returns! When Spring 
returns!” 


Gwendoline Johnes. 
Chambers’s Journal. 








